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Guiding Christ's Little Ones 


Ax Address to Mothers 
BY POPE PIUS XII 


AS We look round upon this 

splendid gathering of mo- 
thers, teaching sisters, school- 
mistresses, representatives of 
the children of Italian Catholic 
Action and others who devote 
themselves to the work of edu- 
cation, Our thoughts 
go beyond the thres- 
hold of this hall, be- 
yond the confines of 
Italy, and reach to 
the ends of the earth 
as We embrace all 
those dear children 
who are the flower of 
the human race and 
the joy of their mo- 
ther’s hearts. 

At the same time We are 
mindful of the immortal Pope 
Pius XI who in his Encyclical 
Divini illius magistri of 31, De- 
ecember, 1929, treated so pro- 
foundly of the Christian educa- 
tion of the young. Dealing with 
this important subject he judi- 
ciously allocated the parts which 
belong respectively to the 
Church, the family and the 
State, and then went on regret- 
fully to observe that parents are 
often unprepared or ill-equip- 
ped for their work as educators. 
Accordingly, and since the 
limits of that lucid and exhaus- 


tive document did not permit 
him to deal in detail with educa- 
tion in the home, he exhorted in 
the name of Christ all pastors 
of souls “to use every means, 
by catechism and instruction, by 
word of mouth and in widely 
published writings, to 
ensure that Christian 
parents are well in- 
structed both in gen- 
eral and in particular 
regarding their du- 
ties in the religious, 
moral and civic edu- 
cation of their chil- 
dren, and regarding 
the best methods— 
apart from their own 
example — of attaining that 
end.” 

In so exhorting the pastors of 
souls the great Pontiff was ex- 
horting parents also, fathers and 
mothers alike. But We believe 
that We are acting in accord- 
ance with the desire of Our ven- 
erated Predecessor in reserving 
this special audience for mothers 
and other teachers of children. 
It is true that when We speak 
to the newly wed Our words are 
addressed also to you; neverthe- 
less We are glad to have this op- 
portunity of speaking to you 
in a special way, dearly beloved 
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daughters, because We see in 
mothers, and in their expert and 
pious helpers, those who exert 
the earliest and the most inti- 
mate influence upon the souls of 
little ones and upon their 
growth in piety and virtue. 

We need not delay to remind 
you how important and how 
necessary is this work of edu- 
cation in the home, and how 
grave a mother’s obligation not 
to neglect it or perform it with 
indifference. Speaking as We 
are to our beloved daughters of 
Catholic Action, We can have no 
doubt that they regard this ob- 
ligation as the first of their du- 
ties as Christian mothers, and as 
a task in which none can fully 
take their place. But it is not 
enough to be conscious of an ob- 
ligation and to have the desire 
to discharge it; it is necessary 
also to render oneself capable of 
discharging it competently. 

Need Of Preparation 


It is a curious circumstance 
and, as Pope Pius XI remarked 
in his Encyclical, a lamentable 
one, that whereas no one would 
dream of suddenly becoming a 


mechanic or an engineer, a doc- 
tor or a lawyer, without any 
apprenticeship or preparation, 
yet every day there are numbers 
of young men and women who 
marry without having given an 
instant’s thought to preparing 
themselves for the arduous work 
of educating their children 
which awaits them. 

And yet, if St. Gregory the 
Great could speak of the gov- 
ernment of souls as “the art of 
arts,” surely no art is more diffi- 
cult and strenuous than that of 
fashioning the souls of children; 
for those souls are so very ten- 
der, so easily disfigured through 
some thoughtless influence or 
wrong advice, so difficult to 
guide aright and so lightly led 
astray, more susceptible than 
wax to receive a disastrous and 
indelible impression through ma- 
lignant influences or culpable 
neglect. 

Fortunate the child whose 
mother stands by its cradle like 
a guardian angel to inspire and 
lead it in the path of goodness! 
And so while We congratulate 
you upon what you have already 
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achieved, We cannot but exhort 
you warmly and anew to de- 
velop those splendid organiza- 
tions which are doing so much 
to provide for every rank and 
social class, educators conscious 
of their high mission, in mind 
and bearing alert against evil 
and zealous to promote good. 
Such sentiments in a woman and 
a mother give her the right to 
that reverence and_ dignity 
which belong to a man’s loyal 
helpmate; such a mother is like 
a pillar, for she is the central 
support of the home; she is like 
a beacon whose light gives an 
example to the parish and brings 
illumination to the pious asso- 
ciations of which she is a mem- 
ber. 
Training During Infancy 


Especially opportune are those 
organizations of your Union of 
Catholic Action which seek to 
help and train the young wife 
before childbearing and during 
the infancy of her off-spring. In 
this you are doing an angel’s 
work, watching over the mother 
and the little one she bears 
within her, and then, when the 
baby comes, standing by the cot 
to help the mother as with breast 
and smile she feeds body and 
soul of the tiny angel that 
heaven has sent her. 

To woman God has given the 
sacred mission, painful yet how 
joyous, of maternity; and to her 
too, more than to anyone else, 
is entrusted the first education 
of the child in its early months 
and years. Of heredity, which 
may exercise such an influence 


upon the future cast of a child’s 
character, we will not speak— 
except to say that this hidden 
heritage sometimes points an 
accusing finger at the irregular 
life of the parents, who are thus 
gravely responsible for making 
it difficult for their offspring to 
lead a truly Christian life. 


Fathers and mothers, whose 
mutual love is sanctified by the 
faith of Christ, see that before 
your child is born you prepare a 
pure family atmosphere in 
which it may open its eyes to 
light and its soul to life, so that 
the good odour of Christ may 
linger about every step of its 
moral development. 


Mothers, your sensibility is 
greater and your love more ten- 
der, and therefore you will keep 
a vigilant eye upon your babies 
throughout their infancy, watch- 
ing over their growth and over 
the health of their little bodies, 
for this is flesh of your flesh 
and the fruit of your womb. 
Remember tha{: your children 
are the adopted sons of God and 
specially beloved of Christ; re- 
member that their angels look 
forever on the face of the heav- 
enly Father; and so you too as 
you rear them must be angels 
in like manner, in all your care 
and vigilance keeping your eyes 
fixed upon heaven. 


It is your task from the cradle 
to begin their education in soul 
as well as in body; for if you 
do not educate them they will 
begin, for good or ill, to educate 
themselves. Many of the moral 


characteristics which you see in 
the youth or the man owe their 
origin to the manner and ecir- 
cumstanees of his first upbring- 
ing in infaney: purely organic 
habits contracted at that time 
may later prove a serious ob- 
stacle to the spiritual life of the 
soul. And so you will make it 
your special care in the treat- 
ment of your child to observe 
the prescriptions of a perfect 
hygiene, so that when it comes 
to the use of reason its bodily 
organs and faculties will be 
healthy and robust and free 
from distorted tendencies. 

This is the reason why, ex- 
cept where it is quite impossibie, 
it is most desirable that the 
mother feed her child at her own 
breast. Who shall say what mys- 
terious inftuences are exerted 
upon the growth of that little 
creature by the mother upon 
whom it depends entirely for its 
development. 

Have you observed those little 
eyes, wide open, restlessly ques- 
tioning, their glance darting 
from this thing to that, follow- 
ing a movement or a gesture, al- 
ready expressing joy or pain, 
anger and obstinacy, and giving 
other signs of those little pas- 
sions that nestle in the heart of 
man even before the tiny lips 
have learned to utter a word? 
This is perfectly natural. Not- 
withstanding what certain think- 
ers have maintained, we are not 
born endowed with knowledge 
or with the memories and 
dreams of a life already lived. 
The mind of the child as it 
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comes forth from its mother’s 
womb is a page upon which 
nothing is written; from hour to 
hour as if passes on its way 
from the cradle to the tomb its. 
eyes and other senses, internal 
and external, transmit the life of 
the world through their own 
vital activity, and will write up- 
on that page the images and 
ideas of the things among which 
it lives. Hence an irresistible in- 
stinct for truth and goodness 
turns “the simple soul that noth- 
ing knows” upon the things of 
sense; and all these powers of 
feeling, all these childish sensa- 
tions, by way of which mind and 
and will come gradually to their 
awakening, need to be educated, 
trained, and carefully guided, 
otherwise the normal awakening 
and proper direction of these 
noble faculties of the spirit will 
be compromised and distorted.- 

From that early age a loving 
look, a warning word must 
teach the child not to yield to 
all its impressions, and as rea- 
son dawns it must learn to dis- 
criminate and to master the vag- 
aries of its sensations; in a 
word, under the guidance and 
admonition of the mother it 
must begin the work of its own 
education. 

Study the child in his tender 
age. If you know him well you 
will educate him well; you will 
not misconceive his character; 
you will come to understand him, 
knowing when to give way and 
when to be firm; a naturally 
good disposition does not fall 
to the lot of all the sons of men. 
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Training The Mind 

Train the mind of your child- 
ren. Do not give them wrong 
ideas or wrong reasons for 
things; whatever their ques- 
tions may be, do not answer 
them with evasions or untrue 
statements which their minds 
rarely accept; but take occasion 
from them lovingly and patiently 
to train their minds, which want 
only to open to the truth and 
to grasp it with the first in- 
genuous gropings of their rea- 
soning and reflective powers. 
Who can say what many a genius 
may not owe to the prolonged 
and trustful questionings of 
childhood at the home fireside! 


Training The Character 


Train the character of your 
children. Correct their faults, 
encourage and cultivate their 
good qualities and co-ordinate 
them with that stability which 
will make for resolution in after 
life. Your children, conscious as 
they grow up and as they begin 
to think and will, that they are 
guided by a good parental will, 
constant and strong, free from 
violence and anger, not subject 
to weakness or inconsistency, 
will learn in time to see therein 
the interpreter of another and 
higher will, the will of God, and 
so they will plant in their souls 
the seeds of those early moral 
habits which fashion and sus- 
tain a character, train it to self- 
control in moments of crisis and 
to courage in the face of conflict 
or sacrifice, and imbue it with 
a deep sense of Christian duty. 


Training The Heart 


Train their hearts. Frequently 
the decision of a man’s destiny, 
the ruin of his character, or a 
grave danger threatening him, 
may be traced to his childish 
years when his heart was spoil- 
ed by the fond flattery, silly fus- 
sing and foolish indulgence of 
misguided parents. The impres- 
sionable little heart became ac- 
customed to see all things re- 
volve and gravitate around it, 
to find all things yielding to its 
will and caprice, and so there 
took root in it that boundless 
egoism of which the parents 
themselves were later to become 
the first victims. 

All this is often the just pen- 
alty of the selfishness of par- 
ents who deny their only child 
the joy of having little brothers 
and sisters who, sharing in the 
mother’s love, would have ac- 
customed him to think of others 
besides himself. 


What deep and rich potential- 
ities for love, goodness and de- 
votion lie dormant in the heart 
of a child! You, mothers, must 
awaken them, foster them, direct 
them, raise them up to Him who 
will sanctify them, to Jesus; to 
Jesus, and to Mary, their heav- 
enly Mother, who will open the 
child’s heart to piety, will teach 
it by prayer to offer its pure 
sacrifices and innocent victories 
to the divine Lover of little 
ones; she will teach it to feel 
compassion for the poor and un- 
happy. How joyous is the spring- 
time of childhood, unruffled by 
wind or storm! 


| 


Training Of The Will 


But the day will come when 
the childish heart will feel new 
impulses stirring within it; new 
desires will disturb the serenity 
of those early years. In that 
time of trial, Christian mothers, 
remember that to train the heart 
means to train the will to resist 
the attacks of evil and the in- 
sidious temptations of passion; 
during that period of transition 
from the unconscious purity of 
infancy to the triumphant purity 
of adolescence you have a task 
of the highest importance to 
fulfill. 


You have to prepare your sons 
and daughters so that they may 
pass with unfaltering step, like 
those who pick their way among 
serpents, through that time of 
crisis and physical change; and 
pass through it without losing 
anything of the joy of innocence, 
preserving intact that natural 
instinct of modesty with which 
Providence has girt them as a 
check upon wayward passion. 

That sense of modesty, which 
in its spontaneous abhorrence 
from the impure is akin to the 
sense of religion, is made of 
little account in these days; but 
you, mothers, will take care that 
they do not lose it through in- 
decency in dress or self-adorn- 
ment, through unbecoming fam- 
iliarities or immoral spectacles; 
on the contrary you will seek to 
make it more delicate and alert, 
more upright and sincere. 

You will keep a watchful eye 
on their steps; you will not suf- 
fer the whiteness of their souls 
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to be stained and contaminated 
by corrupt and corrupting com- 
pany; you will inspire them with 
a high esteem and jealous love 
for purity, advising them to 
commend themselves to the sure 
and motherly protection of the 
Immaculate Virgin. Finally, 
with the discretion of a mother 
and a teacher, and thanks to the 
open-hearted confidence with 
which you have been able to in- 
spire your children, you will not 
fail to watch for and to discern 
the moment in which certain un- 
spoken questions have occurred 
to their minds and are troubling 
their senses. It will then be 
your duty to your daughters, the 
father’s duty to your sons, care- 
fully and delicately to unveil the 
truth as far as it appears neces- 
sary, to give a prudent, true and 
Christian answer to those ques- 
tions, and set their minds at 
rest. 


If imparted by the lips of 
Christian parents, at the proper 
time, in the proper measure and 
with the proper precautions, the 
revelation of the mysteries and 
marvellous laws of life will be 
received by them with reverence 
and gratitude, and will enlight- 
en their minds with far less 
danger than if they learned 
them haphazard, from some un- 
pleasant shock, from secret con- 
versations, through information 
received from oversophisticated 
companions, or from clandestine 
reading, the more dangerous 
and pernicious as secrecy in- 
flames the imagination and 
troubles the senses. Your words, 
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if they are wise and discreet, 
will prove a safeguard and a 
warning in the midst of the 
temptations and the corruption 
which surround them, “because 
foreseen an arrow comes more 
slowly.” 
Aid Of Religion 


But in this great work of the 
Christian education of your sons 
and daughters you well under- 
stand that training in the home, 
however wise, however thor- 
ough, is not enough. It needs 
to be supplemented and perfect- 
ed by the powerful aid of relig- 
ion. From the moment of bap- 
tism the priest possesses the au- 
thority of a spiritual father and 
a pastor over your children, and 
you must cooperate with him in 
teaching them those first rudi- 
ments of catechism and piety 
which are the only basis of a 
solid education, and of which 
you, the earliest teachers of 
your children, ought to have a 
sufficient and sure knowledge. 

You cannot teach what you 
do not know yourselves. Teach 
them to love God, to love Christ, 
to love our Mother the Church 
and the pastors of the Church 
who are your guides. Love the 
catechism and teach your chil- 
dren to love it; it is the great 
handbook of the love and fear of 
God, of Christian wisdom and 
of eternal life. 


In your work of education, 
which is many-sided, you will 
feel the need and the obligation 
of having recourse to others to 
help you: choose helpers who 
are Christians like yourselves, 


and choose them with all the 
care that is called for by the 
treasure which you are entrust- 
ing to them: you are commit- 
ting to them the faith, the pur- 
ity and the piety of your child- 
dren. 


But when you have chosen 
them you must not think that 
you are henceforth liberated 
from your duty and your vigi- 
lance; you must cooperate with 
them. However eminent school- 
teachers may be in their pro- 
fessions they will have little 
success in the formation of your 
children without your collabora- 
tion—still less if instead of 
helping and lending support to 
their efforts you were to coun- 
teract and oppose them. 


What a misfortune it would 
be if at home your indulgence 
and fond weakness were to undo 
all that has been done at school, 
at catechism or in Catholic asso- 
ciations, to form the character 
and foster the piety of your 
children! 

But—some mother may say— 
children are so difficult to man- 
age nowadays! I can do noth- 
ing with that son of mine; that 
daughter of mine is im->ossible! 

Admittedly many boys and 
girls at the age of twelve or 
fifteen show themselves intract- 
able. But why? Because when 
they were two or three years old 
they were allowed to do as they 
pleased. True, some tempera- 
ments are ungrateful and re- 
bellious; but however unrespon- 
sive, however obstinate, he is 
still your child. Would you love 
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him any the less than his broth- 
ers and sisters if he were sickly 
or deformed? God has given 
him to you; see that you do not 
treat him as the outcast of the 
family. 


No child is so unruly that he 
cannot be trained with care, pa- 
tience and love; and it will 
rarely happen that even the 
stoniest and most unpromising 
soil will not bear some flower of 
submission and virtue, if only an 
unreasonable severity does not 
run the risk of exterminating 
the seed of good will which even 
the proudest soul has hidden 
within it. The whole education 
of your children would be ruined 
were they to discover in their 
parents—and their eyes are 
sharp enough to see—any signs 
of favoritism, undue preferences 
or antipathies in regard to any 
of them. 


For your own good and for 
the good of the family it must 
be clear that, whether you use 
measured severity or give en- 
couragement and caresses, you 
have an equal love for all, a love 
which makes no distinction save 
for the correction of evil or for 
the encouragement of good. 
Have you not received them all 
equally from God? 

Teachers And Mothers 


Our words have been address- 
ed principally to you, Christian 
mothers. But with you We see 
around Us today a gathering of 
nuns, teachers and others en- 
gaged in the work of Christian 
education. They are mothers 


too, not by nature or by blood 
but by the love which they bear 
to the young, who are so dear to 
Christ and to His Spouse the 
Church. 


Yes, you too are mothers, you 
who work side by side with 
Christian mothers in the work 
of education; for you have a 
mother’s heart, burning with the 
charity which the Holy Spirit 
has poured out in you. In this 
charity, which is the charity 
of Christ that presses you on 
the path of well-doing, you find 
your light, your comfort and the 
work that brings you so close to 
mothers, fathers and children. 


You gather together these 
living branches of society, these 
children who are the hope of 
their parents and of the Church, 
and form them into a great 
family of thousands and thous- 
ands of little ones; you develop 
the training of their minds, 
characters and hearts, bringing 
them up in a spiritual and moral 
atmosphere in which the joy- 
ousness of innocence appears 
side by side with faith in God 
and reverence for holy things, 
with a sense of duty towards 
parents and country. Our praise 
and gratitude, joined with the 
thanks of all mothers, go out to 
you in full measure. In your 
schools, homes, colleges and asso- 
ciations you emulate and con- 
tinue the mother’s work of 
training. You are truly a sister- 
hood of spiritual mothers whose 
offspring is the pure flower of 
youth, 

Christian mothers and beloved 


daughters, of your incomparable sustain her in her daily anxie- 
mission—fraught in these days ties and toil; were it not, too, 
with so many difficulties and ob- for those other educators, mo- 
stacles—We have been able only ther-like in spirit and energy, 
briefly to describe the glories. whom she calls to aid her in the 
What a majestic figure is that formation of these youthful 
of the mother in the home as she _ souls. 
fulfills her destiny at the cradle Imploring God to fill you to 
side, the nurse and teacher of overflowing with His graces and 
her little ones! Hers is truly to give increase to your mani- 
a task full of labor, and We fold labours on behalf of the 
should be tempted to deem her young entrusted to you, We 
unequal to it were it not for the grant you from Our heart, as a 
grace of God which is ever at pledge of heavenly favours, Our 
hand to enlighten, direct and fatherly Apostolic Benediction. 
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A husband should never complain that it’s a sin to spend 
ten dollars on a woman’s hat—after all, the sin is on her head. 
James Mack. 


“Pop, would you care to cut me out of 
your will, with one dollar- in advance?” 


| Thorndyke 
(CAD) 
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Jammie 


My unforgettable character 


PAUL SAUER 
PL 


VERYONE has, I think a 
definite preference among 
shopkeepers. Long ago mine was 
“Jammie.” And there has never 
been another like him. Mrs. 
Green’s kind and smiling butch- 
er is not like “Jammie”; not a 
whit more than Mrs. Smith’s fa- 
vorite huckster is like Mrs. 
Green’s butcher. And as for Mr. 
Jones’ drug store clerk—that 
withered and cross old gentle- 
man reacts like unripe persim- 
mon on the affability of almost 
everyone. Yet Jones trudges the 
extra block daily, rain or shine, 
to buy his single White Owl in 
a shop where he himself is liked 
and understood. 

That may be the key to our 
preference, the desire each of us 
has to be liked and understood. 
Surely it explains why absolute- 
ly no one takes kindly to a bel- 
ligerent sales-girl in a depart- 
ment store, be she ever so much 
admired after hours. Depart- 
ment stores breed imperson- 
ality; they thwart understand- 
ing. And while an individual like 
Miss Higgins at the record coun- 
ter may barricade herself suc- 
cessfully against the atmos- 
phere, those who have not her 
talent will fall, inevitably, under 
our displeasure. 


A mediocre personality, then, 
has a better chance of conquer- 
ing disfavor elsewhere, in a 
small shop, a shop, let us say, 
like “Jammie’s.” And a great 
personality moves there, not as a 
clerk, but as a king. “Jammie’s” 
was such a personality; he was, 
to me, a king. Yet, for all my 
admiration, memory refuses to 
paint him for me now as he was 
then. It does try a few strokes, 
though, making him a thin man, 
not very tall, with a thin, vague 
face and gray hair combed 
straight back. And it has given 
him the slight stoop of a man of 
perhaps fifty years who had not 
got much from life and, from 
where he stood in those depres- 
sion days, could see nothing so 
bright as the sun of his life’s 
next horizon. But, clearly, this 
is not enough. This is not “Jam- 
mie”; it is ten thousand men. 
And the trouble is not that my 
memory has drawn too much but 
that it has drawn too little. 

However, it does have a few 
more details to fill in. It pic- 
tures his shop as a small one 
with a frontage of about twelve 
feet, a show window on the 
right, the doorway on the left, 
as you faced it from the out- 
side, and an L-shaped counter 
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inside paralleling the right and 
back walls. A tiny place, like a 
castle in nothing but its ro- 
mance. 

Its duplicate in reverse was 
part of the same building just 
alongside, and it was there that 
the crumpled, pale old tailor 
tried to stitch and patch out a 
meager living for a few weeks 
before the county police cut him 
down from an overhead pipe and 
carried him away in a wicker 
basket. I did not see that; I 
got there too late. And I remem- 
ber far less of him than I do of 
“Jammie.” But I do not think 
that the tailor was an unkind 
shopkeeper for all his despair 
and _ self-destruction. However, 
he could never have been so kind 
to me as “Jammie” was. 

The very fact that I never 
called him anything else but 
“Jammie,” not “Mister Jam- 
mie,” nor “Mister something 
else” if “Jammie” was not his 
last name, tells me much now 
that I did not realize before. I 
had never been allowed to call 
my elders by their first names. 
If I did so it was always with 
bravado and a tingling, bodily 
sensation of daring; and in the 
proper circumstances it always 
merited for me a slap across the 
mouth, or soap on my tongue. 
But with “Jammie” it was dif- 
ferent. I did not call him that 
once or twice for the sake of the 
adventure: I called him that al- 
ways. I spoke of him as “Jam- 
mie” as I spoke of my dog as 
“Tumble,” because that was all 
the name I knew. Perhaps 


others did the same. I do not 
know. For me there were no 
others, only “Jammie” and I. 


It did not seem strange to me 
then that our friendship rested, 
basically, on bubble gum; and 
it does not seem strange to me 
now. That is not to imply, how- 
ever, that “Jammie” gave me 
my bubble gum. He did not. I 
paid for every piece. 


But those were the days when 
bubble gum came in large, flat 
squares with the colored picture 
of a baseball player or an air ace 
of the first World War, and un- 
less a fellow knew beforehand 
which picture was in each piece 
he was likely to get the same 
picture over and over again. Na- 
turally, the danger increased in 
direct proportion to the number 
of pieces purchased. I must have 
bought hundreds of them. And 
to avoid that danger I must have 
asked “Jammie” for the privi- 
lege of inspecting the gum be- 
fore I bought it. At any rate, I 
enjoyed that privilege, and to 
my knowledge I was the only 
one who ever did. 


I would go to him when there 
were no other customers and he 
would hand me the whole heavy 
carton, not disturbing me until 
I had settled on these two or 
those three and had slid my two 
or three pennies across the 
glass-top showcase, snatching 
one back at the last moment if 
I spied it for an Indian head. 


As I say, I remember far too 
little of “Jammie.”’ But if he is 
dead, then I am sure that in 
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greeting death and leaving life 
he summoned the same,’ kind 
smile with which he used to 
greet me or say “goodbye.” The 
failure of his small store could 
not possibly have meant for 
him, as it had for the tailor, the 
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failure of his kingly soul. And 
if he is not dead, then maybe he 
is vending confections even yet, 
unchanged by shortages and the 
tensions of war, and making 
other children glad. For their 
sakes I hope that it is so. 


Sentenced To Church 


After she was convicted in court of assaulting a neighbor, 
a woman in Portsmouth, O., was sentenced to attend church 
every Sunday for a year. In passing the sentence, the court 
ruled that if she failed to go to church regularly, she would 
have to spend 30 days in jail and pay a $10 fine. 

A dozen Columbus, O., teen-age boys who became disor- 
derly after they attended a high-school fraternity drinking party 
were ordered to go-to church every Sunday for six months by 
Miss Genevieve Taylor, domestic relations court referee. Miss 
Taylor, who issued the order at a hearing attended by the 
youths and their parents, further decreed that the teen-agers 
must join an organization that does civic work. 


Magistrate Harry Howlett, of Monticello, N.Y., levied 
fines of $12.50 each on three youths brought in for carrying 
loaded rifles one morning without hunting licenses—until he 
discovered that the day of the offense was a Sunday. Then, in 
addition to the fines, he ordered the youths to attend church 
every Sunday for a year.—T. J. McInerney. 


Bing 
Bing Crosby, ol’ Gonzaga University alumnus, is aptly 


named. Crosby, as in Bing, meant crooner as far back as the 
days when the harp was ringing through Tara’s halls.—Per- 


petual Help. 


“Now Carlos,” said Sister at the close of what she thought 
Was a very clear explanation of the respectful manner in which 
her small charges should greet a priest, “what will you do the 
next time you meet a priest on the street?” 
Quick as a flash, Carlos replied, “Ask him for a medal.” 


—Sister Mary Blanche in the Missionary Catechist. 
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The guardian virtue of purity 


EDGAR SCHMIEDELER, 0.S.B. 


“THE Archbishop of San An- 

tonio, the most Rev. Robert 
E. Lucey, used strong words in 
his Christmas pastoral to his 
clergy and faithful. “The crisis 
and tragedy of our times,” he 
wrote, “should have brought us 
closer to God, but corruption is 
rampant in the land. The low 
level of morality may be judged 
by the immodest dress of wo- 
men on formal occasions. To be 
sure, one need not attend these 
affairs where brazen women 
flaunt their indecencies, but 
shameless newspaper’ editors 
bring pictures of these courte- 
sans into the privacy of the 
American home. Is there no 
voice of Christian womanhood 
to cry out against the impu- 
dence and effrontery of these evil 
men and women? Shall our 
youth, and our adults for that 
matter, continue to be debauch- 
ed by the low lewedness of the 
brothel parading as style and ar- 
tistry ?” 

Strong as were the words, 
they were not too strong. There 
is no question that in some quar- 
ters there is an open deliberate 
war against modesty today, a 
war that constitutes nothing 
less than a deliberate conspiracy 
against chastity. It shows itself 


not only in immodest garb, but 
also in immodest language and 
immodest demeanor. Our nation- 
al leaders ought to take a firm 
stand against such a situation. 
Both morality and the social 
good demand it. Modesty is the 
guardian of chastity. Chastity 
is the guardian virtue of the 
family. And the family is the 
foundation stone of the nation. 
To war on modesty is to strike 
at the life of the nation. 
Modern society has failed to 
heed the admonition of St. Paul, 
“Let these things not so much 
as be mentioned among you.” 
Among many reticence is obso- 
lete; no subject is taboo. Some 
even argue that “frankness” 
spells progress. They are “mod- 
erns” who think that all knowl- 
edge began with them, and that 
the promptings of the race for 
hundreds of years past are not 
worthy of any consideration. 
The Christian tradition has 
always firmly upheld modesty. 
But that does not mean that it is 
found only among a Christian 
people. The fact is, it corres- 
ponds to a natural instinct, and 
is therefore found among all 
people, pagans and savages in- 
cluded, unless they have delib- 
erately destroyed it. Actually, it 
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is not always the so-called civil- 
ized that give the best example 


in this regard. Missionaries 
have told, for instance, how the 
Negroes in the Congo are not in- 
frequently scandalized by the 
conduct of the Europeans in 
their midst, though the blacks 
themselves were anything but 
chaste in their own lives. 

To speak for modesty, how- 
ever, is not to speak for prud- 
ery. Modesty can become exces- 
sive. It can go to the opposite 
extreme to immoral flaunting or 
public debauchery. When it does 
so, it rightly brings discredit 
upon the virtue of modesty. It 
may even go so far as to give 
the impression that what mod- 
esty veils is always sinful. It is 
well to note that neither sugges- 
tive immodesty nor puritanical 
prudery are the ideal. Virtue 
lies at the middle, not at the ex- 
tremes. 


Many factors are today con- 
tributing to the breakdown of 
the sense of modesty of the na- 
tion. Not the least are the press, 
the theatre, the movies. A veri- 
table craze for an extreme, un- 
balanced type of sex education 
for the young is also a contrib- 
uting cause. The beauty contes- 
tants and the nuddists must also 
be mentioned. Insofar as organ- 
ized effort is concerned, psycho- 
analysis is probably doing the 
most to destroy this important 
social virtue. To be really ef- 
fective in its method, it must 
destroy modesty in the one who 
is analyzed. The whole process 
reminds one strikingly of the 


scriptural allusion to the dog 
who “returns to his vomit.” 
Modesty is developed by dis- 
tracting the mind from the 
coarse, the unwholesome, and the 
indecent. It is strengthened by 
filling it with the upright and 
decent, with spiritual food, with 
religious thoughts and ideals. 


There are some who unwit- 
tingly offend against modesty, 
making themselves by their 
dress or demeanor an occasion of 
sin to others. That is true at 
times of even truly respectable 
and morally excellent young wo- 
men. The reason for it is that 
they are unaware of the differ- 
ences in sexual attraction on the 
part of individuals and also on 
the part of the two sexes. Prop- 
erly informed, they would bear 
in mind the impact of the duties 
of Christian charity upon the 
virtue of modesty. They would 
meticulously respect the checks 
upon the manifestations of sex- 
ual instinct, which past genera- 
tions have found helpful. They 
would conscientiously avoid any- 
thing and everything that would 
be an occasion of sin to others. 
A healthy combination of Chris- 
tian charity and prudence would 
assure in them the safeguarding 
of the requirements of modesty 
without permitting this impor- 
tant virtue to degenerate into 
prudery. 

Training toward this end 
should begin even in the early 
years of childhood in the home. 
That is the substance of the fol- 
lowing words of wisdom ad- 
dressed by Pope Pius XII sev- 
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eral years ago to Catholic mo- 
thers: 

“You have to prepare your 
sons and daughters so that they 
may pass with unfaltering step, 
like those who pick their way 
among serpents through that 
time of crisis and _ physical 
change; and pass through it 
without losing any of the joy of 
innocence, preserving that nat- 
ural instinct of modesty with 
which Providence has girt them 
as a check to wayward passion. 
That sense of modesty, which in 
its spontaneous abhorence from 
the impure is akin to the sense 
of religion, is made of little ac- 
count in these days; but you, 
mothers, will take care that your 
children do not lose it through 
anything unbecoming in dress or 


self-adornment, through unbe- 
coming familiarities or immoral 
spectacles; on the contrary, you 
will seek to make it more deli- 
cate, more alert, more upright 
and sincere.” (See the leading 
article of this issue.—Editor). 

If all parents seriously tried 
to abide by that advice of the 
Holy Father, there would be no 
need for such excoriating words 
as those of Archbishop Lucey 
which we quoted. But so long 
as many parents fail to do so, 
they will continue to be neces- 
sary. Morality will demand 
them. The good of society will 
demand them. The strength and 
preservation of the nation will 
demand them. A people is doom- 
ed that loses respect for the 
guardian virtue of modesty. 


Benjamin Franklin's Toast 


One time Benjamin Franklin attended a banquet during 
which toasts were drunk by various dignitaries present on the 
The British ambassador gave expression to this 
“England, the Sun, whose bright beams enlighten and 


occasion. 
toast: 


fructify the remotest corners of the world.” 

The French ambassador, full of national pride, but too 
polite to dispute the British toast, drank to, “France, the Moon, 
whose mild, steady and cheering rays are the delight of all 
nations, consoling them in their darkness and making their 
dreariness beautiful.” 

Franklin then arose and with disarming simplicity offered 
his toast: “George Washington, who commanded the Sun and 
the Moon to stand still, and they obeyed him.” 


St. John Bosco gave it as his opinion that one out of three 
has a vocation to the priesthood or the religious life and Rene 
Bazin said: “I am convinced that there are many men in the 
world who have had a vocation to the priesthood or the re- 
ligious life and have failed to respond to it.” 
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A A Short Story 


HAROLD HELFER 


| NEVER thought about Mary 

Slater being pretty but I al- 
ways knew she was very nice. 
She had kind of stringy hair 
and wore a yellow brace over 
her teeth. But from the first 
day I started in Sister Celeste’s 
room Mary helped me with my 
history and arithmetic, which 
was not so very easy for me. 
And at lunch time she was al- 
ways giving me an apple or an 
orange or a piece of cake or 
something from her lunch box. 

She was very nice about her 
sled too. She let me go down the 
Buchanan Street hill with her 
whenever I wanted to. The 
Buchanan Street hill was the 
best hill for sledding in the 
whole neighborhood. It was high 
and the snow stood on it for a 
long time. All the kids from 
blocks around came to Buchan- 
an Street hill with their sleds. 

Mary not only let me get on 
her sled with her, but she let 
me sit in front and guide it 
when ever I wanted to. But still 
it wasn’t the same as having 
your own sled and sometimes I 
felt a little sad. I was the only 
one who didn’t have a sled of 
my own. 


One evening I was walking 


home from Buchanan Street hill 
with Mary Slater and she said, 
“What’s the matter, Tommy,” 
and I said, “Nothing,” and she 
said, “Oh, yes, there is, I know 
there is, please tell me,” and I 
said, “Well, it’s just that some- 
times I wish I wasn’t so poor.” 

My hand suddenly felt warm 
and tingling in a nice way and 
it was because Mary had put her 
hand in mine. “It’s not anything 
bad to be poor,” she said. “A lot 
of people are. There are very 
few people that really have too 
much money.” 

The moon was coming out and 
everything was white and silver 
and kind of strange and dream- 
like and although I didn’t like 
to talk out loud about such 
things I felt words pouring out 
of me. 

“T really don’t care about hav- 
ing a lot of money,” I said. “I 
guess I wouldn’t know what to 
do with it if I had it. I mean a 
real whole lot of money. It’s 
just that, well, I just wish had 
a sled. One of my own.” 

Mary said, “Oh,” and for a 
minute or two we just walked 
along and she didn’t say any- 
thing and then she said, “Maybe 
next year you'll have one.” I 
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kicked at a clump of snow and 
said, “Maybe.” 

I don’t know why exactly but 
after that I sort of quit going 
around to Buchanan Street hill. 
One day I was walking home 
from school and somebody called 
called out, “Hey, wait a minute, 
Tommy, I’ll walk with you.” It 
was Mary. We talked about our 
geography test and about some 
radio programs and then Mary 
said, “I haven’t seen you around 
Buchanan Street hill lately,” and 
I said, “I guess not,” and Mary 
said, “I’ve missed you.” 

I said, “Well, maybe I’ll show 
up there this afternoon,” but I 
didn’t. 

The next day at lunch period 
Mary and I were sitting on a 
bench in the park across the 
street from school and Mary 
said to me, “Tommy, do you like 
me?” My words seemed to have 
a hard time time coming out and 
I had to make some marks on 
the ground with a stick first 
but I said, “Sure, I like you, 
Mary.” 

. “I mean do you like me a lot, 
Tommy?” she said. “Are you 
really fond of me?” 

“Sure.” 


“Would you like me if, well, 
if something happened to me?” 

“Oh, nothing’s going to hap- 
pen to you, Mary.” 

“But supposing it did? — sup- 
posing I was in some kind of 
accident? — Supposing I didn’t 
look quite the same?” 

“Sure, I’d_ still like you, 
Mary,” I said. 
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“Then would you do me a 
favor, Tommy?” Mary said. 


“If I can, Mary,” I said. 


“Would you meet me at 
Buchanan Street hill after 
school?” she said. 


I guess I hesitated for just 
a little bit and .then I said, 
“Sure, Mary. Sure, I’ll be there.” 


“T’ll probably be a little late, 
Tommy,” she said. “But please 
wait for me.” 


“All right, Mary,” I said. 


Mary was late all right. Al- 
most two hours, I guess. It was 
kind of chilly and the wind was 
blowing, but I sat down on the 
curb and dug my hands as deep 
down in my pockets as I could 
and waited. 


Then, at last, someone came 
walking along from the other 
side of the hill and it was Mary. 
She was pulling two sleds, one 
bright and shiny. 

She smiled when she saw me 
and handed me the rope attached 
to the new sled. “It’s yours, 
Tommy,” she said. 

I felt funny all over. I felt 
real good and real bad too. I 
didn’t know what to say. 

“Where'd you get it, Mary?” 
I said. 

“I bought it,” she said, her 
eyes shining down at me. “In a 
store downtown.” 

“But, Mary....” I said. 
“You shouldn’t have.... I 
mean. . . .Well, I just wouldn’t 
feel right about taking it... .” 

“Oh, please do, Tommy,” Mary 
said. “Someday you’ll have a 
good deal of money, I just know 
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you will, and then you can pay 
me back.” 

It was a wonderful sled. It 
was painted yellow and red and 
it was strong and solid and it 
went down the hill fast and 
sure. I don’t know when I had 
so much fun. Or Mary either, for 
that matter. We laughed at one 
another and raced and some- 
times we made a train, one hold- 
ing on to the other. 

Then it was time to go home 
and we started walking down the 
street, pulling our sleds behind 
us. “Hasn’t this been a lovely 
afternoon, Tommy?” Mary said 
and I said, “It sure has,” and 
then I said, “Mary, you talk a 
little funny — you have all af- 
ternoon.” Mary said, “I suppose 
it’s because I’m a little chilly,” 
and I kept looking at Mary and 
I said, “No, that’s not why — I 
know why — it’s because you 
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don’t have your brace on your 
teeth.” 

We walked along, neither of 
us saying anything, and then, 
after awhile, I said, “I know 
what you did, Mary. I know 
how you were able to buy the 
sled.” 

Mary slipped her hand in 
mine and said, “Who wants to 
wear a brace anyway? And you 
do get quite a bit of money for 
gold things at old gold places 
these days, just like the ads in 
the papers say.” 

I said, “You’re a very beauti- 
ful person, Mary.” 

She said, “I’m glad you think 
so, Tommy — I hope you always 
do.” 

I said, “I always shall, Mary, 
forever and ever.” 

And, pressing her hand, to 
myself I said, “Even if your 
teeth should stick out.” 


And Now A ‘Miss Europe’ 


Three Italian Bishops: united in declaring beauty contests to 
be a social danger, when a “Miss Europe” show had been held 
at Rimini. They referred to such occasions as being destructive 
to womanly modesty. “Not only those called on to exhibit them- 
selves to the public gaze in bathing costumes and other improper 
garb, but also the many other girls who attend such spectacles 
undergo a deformation of their Christian conscience. Nothing, 
not even the most spectacular prize, can make up for such a 


loss.” 


The Bishops also attacked the Press for “the avidity with 
which it promotes such exhibitions, spreading the evil among so 
many young souls.”—The Bulletin, Dec., 1950. 


Nothing good can be expected from a man who does not 


pray.—St. Francis de Sales. 


DON’T JUST STAND THERE! 
Lend a helping hand 


Geraldine Hertz 


HERE is a deal of noise made 
about the sins of birth con- 
trol, and I have no argument 
with it. But it seems to me that 
berating frustrated human be- 
ings is not enough. There are 
things we ean do to help the 
family cause along—things that 
never seem to occur to those 
who have few children, or none. 


I am the mother of five, and 
I know whereof I speak. But I 
am not in as deadly a situation 
as many of my acquaintances. 
In the first place, my husband is 
Catholic also. In the second 
place, I do not mind missing the 
dances and parties that pass me 
by. I have interesting hobbies. 
I try to maintain my equili- 
brium. 

What, then, about the mother 
of seven, who is even younger 
than I, and whose husband is a 
non-Catholic? She is fighting 
desperately for her right to 
bear children, even while she 
lives in a shack. Her home is 
poor, but her spirit is rich, and 
her children, bathing in a gal- 
vanized tub, get baths daily. 

But do the lovely ladies of the 
parish care? Those like myself, 
who understand her struggle, 
are helpless to give a hand. But 
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why doesn’t someone see to it 
that she can attend the meetings 
she is hungering for? Her sort 
of soul is the kind the Catholic 
societies need, and she needs 
them. But she is tied. Many 
Catholic women who flit from 
tea to tea could profit by trying 
to know her, and by trying to 
take her along with them some- 
times. Many with older children 
might send them as baby sitters 
while this mother has a little 
recreation. 


But so far, she is alone. She 
struggles silently. There are few 
church parties where small chil- 
dren are welcome, and in our 
parish there is not even a nur- 
sery for the little ones during 
Mass. In my own case, my 
daughters and I take turns 
staying home with the baby un- 
til he is a year old. But when 
I suggested starting a nursery, 
I got nowhere. The priest was 
too busy. (He handles one par- 
ish church and three missions, 
and certainly is busy.) But why 
don’t the older mothers work 
for these rights for those of us 
who are unable to attend meet- 
ings? 

I cannot even attend P.T.A. 
meetings, because my husband 
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works erratic hours, and I don’t 
drive. It seems to me that a few 
strong advocates in our favor, 
who would be willing to work 
for the cause of the busy mother, 
could do wonders in making life 
more interesting for us, and 
helping us maintain the hard 
way of life we have chosen. Of 
course, many of the women who 
run things are young mothers 
with one or two children, who do 
not understand our difficulties, 
who have not felt the impact of 
indifference or disapproval. 

It is not easy, as your family 
grows, to watch one friend after 
another stop inviting you out, 
because there are just too many 
of you. They still love you, and 
visit you, and come many times 
to your home for dinner (it’s al- 
ways dinner time for a big fam- 
ily) but the favor is never re- 
turned. Having had no experi- 
ence with feeding so many, they 
are afraid, and they simply fol- 
low the path of least resistance. 

This we accept as a part of our 
lives, but why are Catholic 
friends to be included among 
those who feel this way? For 
those of you whom God has per- 
mitted only a few children, why 
not lend a helping hand to those 
whose burdens are heavier. 

Why not vote for nurseries in 
parish halls, with the mothers 
rotating services? 

Why not vote for dinners and 
parties, with parents rotating in 
handling all the children. 

We mothers would gladly re- 
spond, and you’d be surprised 
how many children one experi- 
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enced mother can handle for a 
few hours. We know the tricks. 

There it is. I implore you to 
help those among us who are so 
heavily burdened that our faith 
sometimes wavers, because we 
are ostracized by those who 
should understand us. 

You women who can, might 
lend a helping hand, where a 
priest cannot. He is unable to 
carry the whole burden of the 
Church. We do not expect him 
to delay the Mass while we give 
baby a quick change before 
dashing out of the car and into 
church. But all these things 
would appear oftener in their 
true form of blessings, if there 
could be a smile of understand- 
ing from other mothers when a 
emergency develops. 


If the whole Church stands 
beside the virtuous mother, no 
number of non-Catholic relatives 
can swerve her ideals. Hours of 
pleading by a beloved to quit the 
hard work and rest a few years 
can be very enticing. Don’t let 
your Catholic friends succumb 
to this, as some of mine have. 
When you hear the hot argu- 
ments against children, don’t 
stand there smugly and say that 
of course the Church’s stand is 
your stand. Do something about 
it. Waiting for your kind word 
or helping hand there may be a 
Catholic mother and half a dozen 
children. Without you, they 
might be lost. With you, they 
will march on, producing dozens 
more of the militant Catholics 
they want to be. Believe in mo- 
therhood. We do. 


Dib 


DELINQUENCY Starts at Home 


Condensed from The Catholic Review* 
HELEN WILLIAMS 


is a sad commentary upon 
parenthood today and not 
upon the children, themselves, 
that juvenile delinquency is on 
the rise, and more and more ad- 
vertisements in the papers offer 
apartments for rent “to adults 
only.” The complaints that arise 
from couples with children fail 
to take into consideration that 
the landlords are not discrimi- 
nating against children. 
are, instead, barring inadequate 
parents who have failed to offer 
the proper upbringing to their 
youngsters. 

Volumes have been written on 
the upsurge of juvenile delin- 
quency in this country. Statis- 
tics are piled away to gather 
dust in tomorrow’s attic. So- 
ciologists, criminologists, educa- 
tors and clergymen go from con- 
ference to conference, without 
solving the problem. They at- 
tack it from every point but the 
most vulnerable one. The only 
one where any possible action 
can be taken which will be of 
value is the home and the par- 
ents. 


The school can attempt to go 
beyond practical education. The 
playground can offer suitable 
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and supervised recreation. 
Clergyman can advise morally 
and spiritually. The welfare 
worker can attempt a program 
of rehabilitation after the dam- 
age is done. The clinical psy- 
chologist can search for warped 
character traits and mental 
difficulties. But none of these 
will be either effective, as pre- 
ventive or rehabilitation work, 
until they attack the heart of the 
cancer, the home. 


Have you ever walked into 
rental property, where children 
were allowed, to see the walls 
scrawled full of crayon pictures, 
to find the outside plaster ripped 
away, to find nails driven indis- 
criminately into fine woodwork, 
so that a small fortune would 
have to be spent to renovate it 
for suitable and responsible ten- 
ants, lest it deteriorate into slum 
habitation? 

Have you ever watched chil- 
dren display their destructive 
tendencies, their malicious atti- 
tudes, directly before their par- 
ents who, watching them injure 
or destroy something (or some- 
one!) not their property, do not 
even caution or reprimand? 

Have you ever listened to tes- 
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timony in the juvenile courts, 
when parents, questioned about 
letting their children roam the 
streets at night, shrugged it off 
as inconsequential, saying the 
youngsters wouldn’t obey and 
what were they going to do 
about it? 


Even the homes which do not 
ordinarily come under police or 
welfare surveillance are guilty in 
this regard. Their children have 
not been taught the social man- 
ners acceptable in decent circles, 
they are not properly supervised 
or instructed; and the parents 
often labor under the false 
theory that every reprimand and 
correction tends to frustrate the 
child. This theory, when carried 
to extreme, makes each child a 
potential bandit or moral per- 
vert because no restraint can be 
extended over him. 


To a greater degree, the slum 
home overlooks all social mis- 
conduct, lacks all control over 
the child and, once he is brought 
into the world, tosses him out to 
seek his amusement and enter- 
tainment as far from the home 
as possible. The noise and ac- 
tivities of a houseful of children 
are too much to be endured, the 
inadequate, neurotic mother ex- 
claims, and she pushes the chil- 
dren out into the street to annoy 
the neighbors who, after all, 
have no control over them and 
lack the authority and means of 
enforcing obedience and good 
social conduct. 


And so the vicious circle goes 
on: the boisterous, noisy child 
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who goes beyond ordinary play 
to make a nuisance of himself; 
the destructive, defiant young- 
ster who violates the minor laws 
and the property rights of 
others; the gun-toting, arrogant 
adolescent who drives a “hot- 
rod,” who takes what he wants 
without paying for it, who in- 
dulges in moral delinquencies 
and looks upon the law as an un- 
necessary restriction of society. 
And, finally, the adult, with no 
respect at all for the rights of 
others or the laws of the land, 
the robber and killer, the forger 
and blackmailer, the shakedown 
artist and fake religious leader, 
the unscrupulous politician, and 
dishonest businessman. 
Everyone loves children; no 
one would deny them the healthy 
activities of childhood, the privi- 
lege of the least restraint pos- 
sible, even indulgence in a bit of 
harmless mischief now and then. 
It is not the child, in the end, 
who is to blame for his delin- 
quency, his destructive attitudes, 
and the hesitancy of landlords to 
admit him to their rental units. 
The fault lies almost completely 
with the parent whose inadequa- 
cies and mental restrictions are 
such that he fails to rear the 
child as an acceptable, useful, 
and welcome member of society. 
When I was working in the 
criminal rehabilitation field, I 
found that the individuals who 
eventually ended up in conflict 
with the law almost inevitably 
came from homes where parental 
supervision was at least inade- 
quate if not completely nil. That 
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did not mean that they came 
from the wrong side of the 
tracks at all times; that they 
lacked proper schooling, recrea- 
tional facilities, and church affi- 
liations; or that they were de- 
nied the things they desired and 
so went in search of them be- 
yond their home environment. 
In practically one hundred per 
cent of the cases, the cause of 
delinquency could be traced di- 
rectly back to the home and the 
inadequacy of parental control, 
the source of all authority in our 
modern civilization. 

We have had strong men and 
women who, because of good 
family stock, of proper home at- 
tention and supervision, could 
rise above their native slums to 
climb the highest pinnacles of 
fame and fortune. In this gold- 
en land of opportunity (of free 
enterprise, subsidized education, 
municipal recreation, and on-the- 
job-training), all things are pos- 
sible for those who would work 
and strive for success. Those 


Laughter Blessed 


It is not often that the average Catholic will look upon the 
Pope with anything less than awe. That is why we thought 
the following from “New York News” of note: 

“Pope Pius believed there should be more laughter in the 


world. 


“Chuck (Harold) Johnson and Ole Olson were introduced to 
‘These are the Comedians Olson and 
Johnson and although they are not Catholic they too wish to pay 


him with these words: 


you their respects.’ 


“The Pope smiled. ‘Ah,’ he said, ‘comedians. That’s good. 
Laughter has no religion. There should be more of it in the 


world.’ ” 


individuals who attain a degree 
of it, could easily have sunk into 
the mire of their environment, if 
environment alone were respon- 
sible for crime and delinquency. 
But monetary poverty of their 
home did not mean spiritual and 
moral poverty, and so they were 
able to walk a path to the stars, 
through the same mud upon 
which others blamed their fall 
and possible social ostracism. 

The upsurge of juvenile de- 
linquency and its natural out- 
growth, adult crime, can be 
partly blamed on the war, with 
its attendant laxities, its work- 
ing mothers, its upheaval of 
families. It can be partly 
blamed, too, on the obnoxious 
comic books, the gangster mo- 
vie, the lack of good recreation 
in many areas, the inadequacies 
of church and school, even on 
the mentality of the individual 
in some cases. But cleaning up 
that entire situation would never 
completely wipe out crime and 
delinquency. 
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Your INCOME TAX Too 


Home ownership can reduce it 


HAROLD J. ASHE 


JN the perennial debate be- 

tween the advocates of rent- 
ing and the spokesmen for home 
ownership, one important factor 
is rarely considered. This ele- 
ment may very well tip the ar- 
gument in favor of home owner- 
ship. The Treasury Depart- 
ment, through income tax regu- 
lations, now gives the taxpayer 
an added incentive to own his 
home. 

The income tax reducing im- 
plications of home ownership 
are generally overlooked by non- 
owners. Not a few home own- 
ers are equally ignorant of how 
home owners may sharply cut 
their income tax assessments, 
through the taking of certain de- 
ductions in the income tax re- 
turn which are traceable to 
home ownership. 

In a left-handed manner, the 
Treasury Department  regula- 
tions may give the home owner 
a tax-saving windfall ranging 
from a modest $30 or $40 a year 
up to $100 or more, depending 
upon the individual circumstan- 
ces. 

Both the property taxes on the 
home and the interest charges 
on the mortgage are fully de- 
ductible in the owner’s individ- 
ual income tax return. Over the 


life of an FHA financed home, 
the income tax savings may ag- 
gregate as much as $750 or 
$1,000 on a moderately priced 
two-or-three-bedroom home. 
This is a substantial bonus for 
home ownership which is not 
available to tenants. The tax 
saving, alone, will go far toward 
meeting the monthly payments 
of home ownership. In fact, at 
the outset when interest charges 
are relatively high, because the 
principal has not been materially 
reduced, the tax savings may be 
the equivalent of one or more 
monthly payments each year. 

Ironically, renters, indirectly, 
may make comparable outlays 
for taxes and interest in the 
form of rental payments to land- 
lords, yet such tenants do not 
get the tax-saving benefits of 
such payments in their income 
tax returns. 

Let’s take a typical home 
owner and see how income tax 
savings work out. A husband 
and wife, with a dependent 
child, buy a home. There is a 
$9,000 loan bearing 4% percent 
interest. From the first year 
they acquire their home they 
save around $90 a year in income 
taxes due entirely to home 
ownership. 
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Here’s how. First, the prop- 
erty taxes are about $125 a year. 
Secondly, while the interest is 
reduced slightly each year as the 
principal is reduced by monthly 
payments, this interest charge 
remains relatively high in the 
first few years of ownership. 
The first year’s interest, for ex- 
ample, will aggregate about 
$400. 

This home owner earns $4,000. 
Prior to buying his home, he 
had yearly personal deductions 
for contributions, taxes, interest, 
casualty losses, medical-dental 
expenses, averaging $400 a year. 
Thus, it has been immaterial 
whether he itemized these deduc- 
tions in making out his tax re- 
turn, or whether he used the 
short form allowing 10 percent 
of his adjusted gross income for 
such deductions. 

Now, with home ownership 
and new deductions in the form 


of property taxes and interest 
on the home loan, this taxpayer 
has an inducement to itemize his 
deductions in the long form tax 
return. 


Prior to home ownership his 
income tax on his $4,000 income 
amounted to $303 at current in- 
come tax rates. With acquisition 
of a home, deductions now stand 
at $925 instead of $400. His in- 
come tax is now only $211.65. 
Compared with his income tax 
prior to home ownership, this is 
a clear tax saving of $91.35. 


To a lesser extent, present 
home owners may effect modest 
income tax savings in the same 
manner by modernizing their 
homes, or by building additions, 
provided, of course, such im- 
provements are amortized and 
carry interest charges which 
may be deducted in the tax re- 
turn. 


Two Esquimaux 


Eskimo Boy: “What would you say if I told you that I 
traveled a thousand miles through snow and ice with my dog 


team just to see you?” 


Eskimo Girl: “I’d say that was a lot of mush.”—Victorian. 


Serious Indeed 
“Daughter,” said the father, “is that young man serious in 


his intentions?” 


“Guess he must be, Dad,” she replied. “He’s asked me how 


much I make and what kind of meals we have, and how you and 
mother are to live with.”—-The North American Union News. 


Better keep yourself clean and bright; you are the window 
through which you must see the world.—George Bernard 
Shaw. 
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The Chalice That Passed 


Christ’s and a Mother’s 


Mrs. Sally Notleigh 


‘THE hospital room was bright 

and warm with sunshine, 
quiet except for the pleasant 
drone of my husband’s voice. He 
was reading me an inane story 
which kept us giggling. He 
dozed from time to time as I mo- 
tioned that I would prefer quiet 
for awhile. 

Quiet. The doctors and nurses 
had left the room, returning 
only occasionally to see how 
things were going. Silence was 
my only ally against the forces 
I felt gathering against me. I 
lay in secret terror of them. 

Why this terror! How many 
times had I not dismissed mor- 
bid fear of labor pains as child- 
ish. It was not that I was par- 
ticularly brave, personally; rath- 
er, that I saw no need to dwell 
on unpleasant details when the 
picture as a whole so marvelous- 
ly outbalanced them. Was I, 
then, being punished for my in- 
tolerance by this panic which 
had for months beset me at the 
very thought of delivering my 
fourth child? No... it was just 
an accumulation of memories 
crowding back mercilessly, 
coupled with the fact that a 
threatened complication might 
prolong my time. 


“A woman hath sorrow when 
her hour has come. . .” I looked 
at the crucifix on the wall before 
me. Christ had not said “some- 
times.” Always. It was inevi- 
table, could not be by-passed any 
more than Calvary could have 
been avoided. Had not Christ 
prayed, “Father, if it be pos- 
sible, let this chalice pass from 
me”? God had said “Not Pos- 
sible” to His only Son. How then 
could I pray for a release? I con- 
tinued to gaze at the crucified 
form, begging only for courage 
to endure. 

My husband was reading an- 
other story to me, even sillier 
than the first. Strange. A new 
life about to begin, such a tre- 
mendous fact that we can’t even 
begin to understand it, so we di- 
gest nonsense to pass the time. 
We can’t imagine any more what 
he will look like. . -he’s too near. 
We can’t worry now about 
whether he’ll be perfect; that al- 
so is too near to bear thinking 
on. We can only breathe, “Please 
God,” and relieve taut nerves 
with giggling over a story about 
a boy who fell in love, in a very 
comical way, with practically 
every girl he met. 

Five o’clock in the afternoon. 
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No pain yet. I smiled mirthlessly 
and remarked to my husband 
that they couldn’t fool me, there 
was no such thing as painless 
childbirth. Three others had de- 
livered their babies since I had 
arrived, and I was grimly cer- 
tain that they had suffered. Oh, 
how I dread that time, so ter- 
ribly near, when I shall be strip- 
ped of my will to be quietly 
courageous, and care only for an 
end to travail! 

I turned my eyes again to the 
Cross as I motioned my husband 
for silence once more. Make me 
patient, make me humble. If my 
body will suffer, take that suf- 
fering as I offer it now when my 
mind is clear, when I want to of- 
fer it all to you. Don’t heed me 
as I shall almost certainly be la- 
ter, perhaps blaming You for 
permitting the evil of pain. And 
if my pride is mutilated by a loss 
of self-control which shall shame 
me later, accept it as a balm for 
the wounds you accepted with- 
out a murmur. I can’t even offer 
You bravery. . .please accept my 
cowardice; it’s all I have. 

Comforted, I told my husband 
he had better get some dinner, 
for I would surely be a long 
while. He was gone—and the 
pains began. With a mild surge 
of humor, I thought that Jesus 
wasn’t long in accepting my of- 
fer! Yet these twinges were 
nothing, really; no more than 
mild aches recurring every few 
minutes. Oh well, I sighed, this 
is only the beginning so I may as 
well get some rest. 

One more time I looked at the 
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crucified Christ. Honestly, I 
won't ask a reprieve. I’m still 
scared but at least I’m willing. 
Just lend me some of your 
strength. And try to understand 
in a@ little while when I haven’t 
the will to pray, that I would if I 
could. Thy will be done. . .Thy 
will... 

Seven o’clock . . . strong con- 
tractions every two minutes, but 
not at all unbearable. Something 
must be wrong. My husband has 
returned, ready to read aloud 
again. I told him I am too dis- 
tracted to concentrate. The doc- 
tor comes in, says I am coming 
along nicely; he is going to wait 
in the hospital. Yow’ll have a 
long wait, doctor. 

By now my eyes rarely leave 
the crucifix. It seems like a close 
friend, the only friend who 
knows exactly how frightened I 
am. How gentle the compas- 
sionate Christ! Almost hypno- 
tized by the figure with the 
head bowed, the body limp in 
meek acceptance of the cruelly 
unjust death, I lie in peace. 

It is 8 o’clock. I feel a sudden 
change. It can’t be! There had 
not yet been the urgent pleas for 
relief; the drugs, or the blessed 
inhalation of ether. . .yet it was 
time. . .surely. . .surely... 
Nurse! Come quickly! 

It was a boy. A perfect boy. 

They tell me they have never 
seen anything quite like it. I 
rode into the ward sitting 


straight up chattering to all and 
sundry, right and left. I giggled 
joyously, laughed gaily, made 
wise pronouncements solemnly, 


and finally had to be forcibly 
flattened long before I was 
ready to halt the triumphant 
monologue. 

The next morning I awoke 
with the light happy feeling 
which has never left me. 

They thought it was the an- 
aesthetic that made me talk. 

Ether? Nonsense! 

Incense. 

Every gay and delighted, wise 
expression of wonder, a hymn 
and solemn comment I made was 
of love. God did care. . . Christ 
had heard the prayers of the 
weakest sort of creature who 
was ashamed to beg an easy 
price for the miracle of life. He 
had heard, had taken away the 
shame and turned it into grati- 
tude and joy at His mercy. He 
had spared me the anguish I had 
tried so hard to accept in my 
heart while my body and mind 
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shrank from it in human dread. 
He had given me a new courage, 
a new faith to face whatever lay 
ahead, because now I knew in 
every fiber of my being that no 
matter how desolate I felt, He 
was there. . .and would never 
fail a real need. 

My husband never knew why 
the first thing I did when he 
brought me home was to dig the 
crucifix out of the bottom draw- 
er where it had long lain forgot- 
ten. With hands still weak, I 
nailed up a hook and carefully 
hung the crucifix directly above 
the bed. The room will never 
look right without it again. 

Every night I see it there, and 
every morning. 

I shall never again see a cru- 
cifix without remembering the 
chalice that passed away. 

And the one long, long ago 
that didn’t. 


Hammock, Too 


“I want to grow some trees in my yard,” explained the 
sweet young bride. “Can you sell me a few seeds?” 
“Certainly, madam,” replied the clerk, and he handed her a 


packet. 


“Can you guarantee these?” she asked. 


“Yes, indeed, madam.” 


“Will the trees be tall and shady and thick in the trunk?” 


“Yes ma’am.” 


“Very well,” she said briskly, “then I'll take a hammock at 


the same time.”—Wesley News. 


While women’s fashions may change drastically from year 
to year, there’s seldom any change in men’s pockets.—T. J. Me- 


Inerney. 
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Catholics Pay Their Share 


And help others too 
Vera B. and Louis C. Fink 


HERE has been considerable 

commotion during the past 
year over the problem of allow- 
ing Catholic children to ride to 
school on busses maintained by 
the State. One argument we 
hear runs like this: “The State 
runs a good school system; if 
Catholic children insist on going 
to their own schools, let them 
provide their own transporta- 
tion, too. It costs us enough to 
run the public schools without 
helping the Catholics to run 
theirs.” 

Stated that way, the argu- 
ment has something selfish 
about it, but selfishness is com- 
mon today. It’s one of the prin- 
cipal things wrong with the 
world. 

When we discussed the matter 
with some Protestant friends 
the other night, they asked this 
question seriously and without 
malice: “Are not Catholics just 
as selfish; do they help to sup- 
port schools and other public 
agencies not their own? What 
do Catholics do as a group to 
help improve the lot of man- 
kind? They give money to sup- 
port their own churches, but 
what do they do to help people 
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not members of their Church?” 
Well, we felt that it could be 
proved that Catholics pay more 
than their share of the cost of 
this nation’s schools, hospitals, 
charities and social agencies. So 
we dug into a few handy refer- 
ence works to find out the truth 
expressed in simple figures. The 
answers we came up with may 
help you in similar discussions 
with your friends. 

Take the matter of schools 
first, since that’s what started 
the discussion. There are almost 
28 million Catholics in the Uni- 
ted States including Alaska and 
Hawaii. All of them, it’s safe to 
say, pay their fair share of tax- 
es to support public school sys- 
tems. In 1947 (the latest com- 
plete figures we could find) the 
public schools of this country 
had 20 million students. It cost 
just under two billion dollars a 
year to pay the salaries of the 
800,000 teachers and supervi- 
sors, and over three billion dol- 
lars for all school expenses. 

Now, look at the Catholic side. 
Canon Law (1113) says that 
“parents are bound .. . to pro- 
vide ... for the religious and 
moral as well as for the physical 
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and civil education of their 
children. . .” In other words, 
Catholics run a school system in 
order to add TO the education 
given by the public schools. 
Catholic schools, of course, must 
meet the standards of the State 
boards in their “physical and 
civil education.” 

Catholics in America have 
been interested in education 
ever since 1606, when a classical 
school was established in St. 
Augustine, Florida, by the 
Franciscans. 

Let’s get back to cost figures. 
Remember that our _ public 
schools cost 3 billions a year, for 
20 million students. Catholic 
high schools and elementary 
schools had over three million 
students at the beginning of 
1950. If those 3 million students 
were added to the public school 
system, the cost would be 450 
millions, based on the total cost 
for our public school system. 
Frankly, we don’t know what it 
actually cost to run the Catholic 
school systems, but since sisters, 
brothers and priests never get 
the salaries of lay teachers, we 
know the Catholic system is run 
more economically. 

When we pointed out these 
figures to our own non-Catho- 
lic friends, they reminded us 
that Catholics do not pay the 
whole cost of their school sys- 
tem. That’s true; in many places 
non-Catholics attend Catholic 
schools, and pay certain tuition 
charges. The reason, of course, 
is that they like the brand of ed- 
ucation in Catholic schools. In 
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Alabama 
quote from our own exper- 
ience) there is a Catholic ele- 
mentary school at which non- 


Birmingham, (to 


Catholic parents enroll their 
children at birth—so they can be 
sure to get in. Augusta, Georgia, 
is another city where the Catho- 
lic schools are popular with non- 
Catholics, and for generations 
non-Catholic families in this 
country have sent their daugh- 
ters to convents here and in 
Canada for training. But these 
are exceptions. 

So it’s a little hard to esti- 
mate how much it would cost all 
of us taxpayers if there were no 
Catholic schools. But we do 
know that somebody would have 
to support the 3 million students 
now in Catholic schools. And 
three million students cost 450 
million dollars a year in our 
present public school system— 
which is not noted for its high 
salaries! 

We have carefully used ele- 
mentary and secondary schools 
for these comparisons, because 
that is the field of the public 
school system. However, there 
are another 250,000 students in 
Catholic colleges and universi- 
ties, 15,000 in protective insti- 
tutions, and over a million pub- 
lic school children attending 
Catholic classes in_ religion. 
There are a total of 11,497 in- 
dividual Catholic educational in- 
stitutions of all kinds in this 
country; You figure out what 
tax saving they represent to the 
non-Catholic population. 

But education is not the only 
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thing which costs money, says 
a critic. Catholics want to give 
this particular education to 
their children, so it doesn’t 
really help the rest of the popu- 
lation. Well, it’s true that Cath- 
olics like their own brand of ed- 
ucation, but it’s also true that if 
they didn’t pay for it, somebody 
else would. 

In other fields, Catholics are 
just as generous. Take hospi- 
tals: there’s a field generally re- 
cognized to be pretty important 
to the whole population. The 
American Medical Association 
says that all hospitals in the 
United States had a bed-capacity 
of 1,400,000 in 1948, and the 
hospitals were usually full. 

How many of those beds were 
operated by Catholic hospitals? 
One per cent; five per cent? Ac- 
tually, over 11 per cent of all 
hospital beds were under Catho- 
lic auspices. In 1949, there were 
157,000 beds in Catholic hospi- 
tals in the United States. What 
did they cost to maintain? Ac- 
cording to the Catholic Hospital 
Association, the 1,100 Catholic 
hospitals were worth two and 
one-half billions in replacement 
costs and it cost nearly three 
quarters of a billion dollars a 
year to operate them. That’s a 
pretty sizeable contribution to 
the welfare of the American peo- 
ple. 

Now, we don’t want to be ac- 
cused of twisting facts. Catho- 
lic hospitals cost three quarters 
of a billion dollars a year to run, 
but not all of that cost is borne 
by Catholics. Some of the money 


comes from patients (although 
hospitals always rely on contri- 
butions for support), and many 
of the patients are not Catholic. 

It is true that Catholic hos- 
pitals are merciful above all, and 
they do not ask your religion 
until after you have been ad- 
mitted. So some non-Catholic 
patients pay some of the bills. 
But by the same token, Catholic 
hospitals are operated to a large 
extent by Sisters and Brothers 
—there are 225,000 such devoted 
souls in this country who give 
their lives to helping the sick, 
and whose salary is never at pre- 
vailing rates. Men and women 
who dedicate their lives to God 
do not measure their rewards in 
weekly pay-checks. 

When we come to the broad 
field of charity — the relief of 
suffering—there seems to be no 
limit to what Catholics contri- 
bute. Religious orders in mon- 
asteries were centers of aid in 
the Middle Ages, when people 
became accustomed to going to 
the monasteries for help when- 
ever they found themselves in 
need. This tradition is carried 
on today by religious orders of 
men and women all over the Uni- 
ted States. 

There are 248 Catholic homes 
for the aged, nearly 200 settle- 
ments and centers for day care, 
and thousands of churches and 
rectories where help is given to 
the poor, the hungry and the ill- 
clothed. 

The St. Vincent de Paul So- 
ciety, which is the approved lay 
organization for this type of 


work, has made 300,000 visits a 
year and spent over two million 
dollars a year. In no case is the 
help limited to Catholics; char- 
ity simply follows the instruc- 
tions of Jesus Christ and is of- 
fered to all who need it. The 
relief organizations of city, state 
and nation would have to add 
greatly to their budgets if such 
Catholic help were withdrawn. 


We couldn’t find any figures 
for our friends which would 
show them just how much of the 
burden is carried by Catholics 
throughout the country. But we 
could find some pretty compar- 
able figures for one area—New 
York City. Here, the Greater 
New York Fund asked 40 mil- 
lion dollars last year to help 423 
hospitals and social service or- 
ganizations. Of course, Catho- 
lics contributed to this cam- 
paign. But, in addition, Catho- 
lics raised almost three million 
dollars for Catholic Charities of 
the Archdiocese of New York, 
which supports hospitals, child 
care, family service, youth ac- 
tivities and other similar work. 
Again, the Catholics in New 
York gave their help to all, with- 
out asking their race or creed. 

Do Catholics join in national 
efforts to improve the lot of 
man? Since the Catholic, Louis 
Braille, invented the Braille sys- 
tem, Catholics have helped the 
blind. The Catholic Guild for 
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the Blind is spreading its good 
work. There are 11 Catholic 
schools for the deaf. The Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Council 
has a broad program for help in 
many fields. 


There are 450,000 Catholic 
Boy Scouts; over 240,000 Catho- 
lic Girl Scouts. When the Catho- 
lic Church finds a national or- 
ganization like these (and there 
are many more) doing a good 
job, she throws her support to 
them. In all such efforts, Cath- 
olics pay their own way—and 
help others, too. Catholic schools 
and parish halls are used for 
youth organizations, and the 
membership is not limited to 
members of the Church. To put 
such a limitation on membership 
(except where the pastor so 
rules for doctrinal reasons) is 
not in keeping with the generous 
scope of Catholic charity. 


Yes, the Church is a Mother, 
we told our friends. She spends 
her life-blood for the benefit of 
all people. And if there is any 
doubt that she spends generous- 
ly, the few figures quoted above 
will provide arguments to de- 
molish the doubts. 


Yet the Catholic Church would 
be the last one to try to measure 
this help in dollars and cents. 
More important is the number 
of people served and people 


saved, for people are souls! 


“The triumph of an evil idea is worse than the triumph of 
an evil government, because ideas enslave the mind and soul of 


man, not merely his body.”—Felix Morley. 


Shame On The Family! 
And it’s ‘friends’ too 


CECILIA WADE 


HAT’S what we said—shame 

on the family that does not 
encourage the first sign of a re- 
ligious vocation in its midst. We 
said it, and we'll say it again, as 
often as it takes to create a new 
attitude toward religious voca- 
tions. 


We didn’t realize the serious- 
ness of the situation till a friend 
of ours was richly blessed by 
God. She learned her thirteen- 
year-old son had a vocation. She 
was absolutely delighted, and 
she should have been. Naturally 
there was the pain of separation. 
He was the only boy in a family 
of four children. She was more 
than willing to make the sacri- 
fice for God. She decided to tell 
only her closest relatives and 
friends. 


“Oh, but, Ruth, he’s your only 
son! You just can’t send him to 
the seminary!” 

“He’s too young, Ruth. It 
would be cruel to send him now. 
Poor little fellow. . .” 

“That’s what I say, Ruth. He’s 
just too young. Boys should get 
out and learn a little about the 
world before they make such an 
important decision. Let them 
live a little. . .” 

“He’s such a brilliant child. 
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Why don’t you encourage him 
to be a lawyer or a doctor or 
something like that. Why, with 
the Order he is thinking about, 
he is likely to end up wasting all 
those wonderful talents on poor 
ignorant Indians!” 


“It isn’t as if you had more 
than one son, Ruth. After all, 
you owe yourself something!” 

“You'll be sorry, Ruth. I’ve 
seen a lot of them go, and a 
lot of them come back, too. Why, 
there is that Martin boy. He’s 
been restless ever since he came 
home from the seminary. I tell 
you, Ruth, it does something to 
them when they go and then 
have to come back. The biggest 
percentage of them do come 
back, you know. . .” 


No, those aren’t fictitious ar- 
guments. They are actual quota- 
tions from Ruth’s relatives and 
friends. The members of her 
own family made such selfish 
and ridiculous protests. At first, 
we thought Ruth had just about 
the worst relatives and friends 
of anyone we knew. Then we be- 
gan a bit of checking-up. Those 
arguments are offered to prac- 
tically every parent who contem- 
plates letting a child go to the 
seminary. (If it’s a girl contem- 
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plating going to the convent, it 
is that much worse!) 


They are not taking into con- 
sideration at all that God has 
called the boy, that God comes 
first. They aren’t thinking of 
the high calling that is the 
priesthood. “He’s your only 
son,” they told Ruth. Well, what 
more wonderful thing could 
Ruth hope to have happen to her 
only son? 

“It would be cruel to send him 
now,” they said. It would be 
cruel to refuse him liberty to 
follow God’s wishes. 

“He’s too young.” God knows 
his age. God called him. He 
knew when the time was right. 


“He should go out and learn 
a little about the world . . . live 
a little...” It’s true that many 
vocations are lost this way, 
more’s the pity. 

“He’s such a brilliant child. .” 
We need brilliant priests, don’t 
we? It takes brains to become 
a priest, doesn’t it? If he uses 
those brains to convert poor un- 
fortunate people who have not 
had the opportunity to learn of 
God, what better use could he 
make of them? 

And speaking of the restless- 
ness of a few of the boys who 
come back from the seminary 
without completing their stud- 
ies, have you ever taken a look 
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at the restlessness of the vast 
majority of young people who 
never saw the inside of a semin- 
ary? Blame the times, not the 
seminary. 

Yes, and sometimes you can 
blame a family that did not en- 
courage a true vocation. The 
lad’s restlessness may be because 
he should have stayed at the 
seminary and finished his stud- 
ies. 

Shame on the family and 
shame on the friends who dis- 
courage the boy (or girl) with a 
religious vocation. Shame on 
those who torment his poor 
mother when she is trying to do 
God’s will. What worldliness to 
put everything else ahead of 
serving God! It is incredible 
that born Catholics should react 
in this manner—but they do! 
They absolutely do! Not all, of 
course, but too many .. . too 
many... 

When you come right down to 
it, parents are no more than 
baby-sitters, for the children are 
God’s. What baby-sitter would 
refuse to surrender a child to its 
own Father? What right-minded 
person would encourage a baby- 
sitter to react to rightful claims 
in such a manner? 

It’s something to think about 
—something for those who try 
to get parents to keep from God 
what belongs to Him! 


Very often the person who boasts of having no religious 


prejudice has no religion either. 


Unjust gain will bring you pain. 


A Woman In His Life 


A story for teen-agers 
MARCIA SHAW BARNARD 


EDDY RILEY was an un- 

usual fellow. In his senior 
year at Plainville High School, 
in a few weeks he’d graduate, 
but Teddy was slated to be Val- 
edictorian and he had had the 
privilege of being the first one 
in the class to be “tapped” for 
the Honor Society. His grades, 
straight “A” through twelve 
years of school, were something 
to make one stop and look at! 


Athletically Teddy Riley was 
no “dud.” He was Captain of the 
football team and one of the star 
basketball players. Active in all 
the school functions. Why, just 
now you’d need a jeep to catch 
that boy, running hither and 
yon searching for “props” for 
the senior play. Plainville High 
had a class of two hundred grad- 
uating, but Teddy had more 
than his share of pre-graduation 
duties. 


Naturally, Teddy was popular 
with everyone. Curly brown hair 
and blue eyes made the girls vie 
for his attentions. Teddy could- 
n’t get by the drugstore after 
school without hearing a chorus 
of voices shout, 


“C’mon in here, Riley, let’s 
have a coke.” 


“Hey, RILEY”! 

“Come sit with us, Teddy.” 

Small wonder that Teddy was 
voted “Best all-round student.” 

Teddy’s parents were partially 
responsible for their son’s good 
character and fine sportsman- 
ship. His Dad, Frank Riley, 
owner of the largest auto dealer- 
ship in Plainville, had been on 
the Boston College football team 
and in his spare time, was mast- 
er of the Boy Scout group. Mrs. 
Riley was active in P. T. A. 
and belonged to several Church 
groups affiliated with Saint 
James Parish. 


Teddy dated several of the 
girls in his class, but never 
“went steady.” By the time 
senior year rolled around, every- 
one was “paired off” so that 
didn’t leave Teddy much choice. 
This didn’t seem to faze him, 
and occasionally he’d fill in as a 
“blind date.” Many of the girls 
would have willingly dropped 
their steady fellows for just one 
date with Ted Riley—had the 
opportunity presented itself. 
But Teddy was uninterested in 
“breaking anyone up.” Most of 
his evenings were devoted to 
helping his Dad with the Scouts 
and aiding Father Noonan in 


managing the younger C. Y. O. 
fellows. 

On Friday nights the boys 
would pile in the Riley car and 
go bowling. The competition was 
keen and the sport was good. 


Teddy used to kid the fellows 
about having to be at such and 
such a place at such and such 
time or else “Louise will kill 
me,” or “Ann will have a fit.” 


Bill Brooks once said, “Why 
don’t you guys get like Riley? 
No dame pushes him around.” 

No, no dame pushed Teddy 
around. A lot of them would 
have liked to, but Teddy was too 
smart—he wasn’t going to be 
“fenced in.” 

The night of the Senior Prom 
arrived and Teddy, as_ luck 
would have it, had a date with 
one of the nicest looking girls in 
town. Laura Keene from New 
York was visiting her Aunt in 
Plainville, and everyone said, 
“Leave it to Riley to date Laura 
—everyone else wants to, and 
can’t. You watch Riley march up 
the stairs with a corsage and 
steal the show.” 

Teddy and Laura made a big 
hit at the Prom. Tall Teddy in a 
tuxedo and attractive Laura in 
yards of blue chiffon. Laura was 
a fashion model, and completely 
wrapped up in her work. Her 
cosmopolitan conversation bored 
Teddy, but he was the perfect 
gentleman about it. 

All the fellows besieged Laura 
for dances and Teddy soon left 
her “on her own” and went to 
the rescue of the marooned fe- 
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males, whose dates were swarm- 
ing around Laura. 


The next day Laura left 
Plainville, leaving Teddy with 
no obligations. 


In school the fellows good- 
naturedly began to rib Teddy 
about his date. 

“Why were you holding out on 
us, Ted Boy?” 

“Guess I know where you'll 
spend the summer—on top of 
the Empire State Building with 
opera glasses.” 

“What boat did that dream 
sail in on?” 

“Did you just pick her out of 
Heaven for the Prom and send 
her back?” 

“What do you guys think of 
Riley? All year we fellows knock 
ourselves out, each of us being 
nice to one certain gal, luggin’ 
her around, bowing and scrap- 
ing and catering, just so we 
won’t be left in the lurch for the 
Senior affairs. And Riley, what 
does HE do—not a thing—but 
picks off an angel in disguise at 
the last minute and_ knocks 
everybody cold at the Prom. 
Don’t know how he does it. Just 
born lucky.” 

Teddy just smiled that “I’ve 
got the knack” smile and walked 
away. 

In the class prophecy Riley 
was slated to be sitting with his 
feet on a big desk with a huge 
“President” sign in front of 
him. Bald, and with the so-called 
“middle-age spread,” but still 
the same old genial Riley. The 
class was generous with their 
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favorable comments of the Val- 
edictorian. 


Came “Class Day” with its 
buzzing excitement. Everyone 
dashing around signing class an- 
nuals, chattering about summer 
activities, and the usual hub-bub 
peculiar to a class day gather- 
ing. 

The big surprise was when 
the Chairman announced that 
“Madam Crystal Glass, world 
renowned seeress, would look in- 
to your palm and forecast your 
future.” 


Madame Crystal Glass’ real 
identity was well-guarded, for 
fear no one would patronize her 
tent if word got out that she 
was Betty Barron, one of the 
senior girls. One of the busy- 
body senior girls, in fact! 

Several fellows and girls made 
their way into the improvised 
tent. (Human conceit being 
what it is.) Betty, rather Ma- 
dame Crystal Glass, would rum- 
ble on and on about their future 
as she saw it. 

“G’wan in there, Teddy—go 
find out where that dream-boat 
is.” 

“Hey, Riley, find out when 
you’re going to marry Betty 
Grable.” 

“You better have a little look- 
see into the future, so you can 
dodge all the girls who flock af- 
ter you.” 

Teddy was convinced that the 
“seeress” was all in fun, so he 
went in. 


Madame Crystal Glass was 


well disguised. A black veil cov- 
ered her freckled face, but noth- 
ing had been devised to elimin- 
ate her nasal speech. 


“I see that your initials are 
T. R. Am I correct?” 

“Correct,” said Teddy. 

“What do I see here? Wait— 
one moment, I must concentrate! 
AH, I see a woman in your life. 
Yes, a beautiful dark haired wo- 
man. A beautiful dark haired 
young woman.” 

“Tell me more.” Teddy was 
amused. 


“This woman is very close to 
you. Your life will be influenced 
by this woman. You will go out 
of your way to please her. As a 
matter of fact, if you don’t 
watch for snares, you may end 
up by finding yourself helpless 
in her hands! Yes, this dark- 
haired woman in your life will 
make you happy no matter what 
you do. So clearly do I see this 
lovely woman that I can actually 
promise and foretell that your 
life is going to be greatly in- 
fluenced by your relation to her. 
That is all I can tell you. You 
may go now.” 

“Thank-you, Madame Glass. 
You don’t know how right you 
are.” 

Teddy walked out of the tent, 
leaving Betty Barron convinced 
that she possessed supernatural 
powers of observation. Betty 
had taken Laura’s description, 
and thinking Teddy to be fond 
of Laura, had spun the yarn. 

When Teddy went home that 
night, he thought about the for- 
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tune. Betty, although unconcious 
of the correct facts, had been 
right. There was, and is a wo- 
man in Teddy’s life. But she is 
far from Betty’s conception. 
The “Woman” in Teddy’s life 
was the Virgin Mary. His life 
had been influenced by her spir- 
itual presence, he had always 


tried to please her, and her 
wishes were his commands. 


The following September 
Teddy Riley entered the Oblate 
Preparatory School in New- 
burgh, New York. His parents 
were overjoyed, and Teddy was 
happy and content to be pleasing 
the “woman in his life.” 


Short But Not Sweet — 


Miss Dorothy Dix, justly famous for her widely syndicated 
advice to the love-lorn, spoke for Christian morality in response 
to a letter from one of her many — 

Here is the letter: 

“Dear Miss Dix: I am a bachelor, 42 vem old, deeply in 
| love with my neighbor’s wife. Her husband treats her brutally, 
q and she is dreadfully unhappy. I could give her love, tenderness 
and money, but I have never told her how I am feeling about her. 
How should I break the ice?” 

Here is her answer: 

“Dear H: Read what your Bible says about coveting your 
neighbor’s wife.” 


Another Shameful Hecord 


Plural marriages are now more frequent in the United 
States than in countries that are officially polygamous. The dif- 
ference is that marriages in the latter case are co-existent, in 
North America sequential. One in every six spouses in the 
United States today has realized a second marriage following a 
divorce. It would be hard to find a polygamous nation in which 
the ratio is equally large. In Egypt it is estimated that not 
i more than one in 20 of the husbands has more than one wife, and 
the percentage is still smaller among the Muslims of Algeria.— 
Family Life, Dec., 1950. 


A banquet is an affair where you eat a lot of food you do 
not want or enjoy before talking about something you don’t 
understand, to a crowd of people who don’t want to hear you. 
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Good Neighbors 


T. J. McINERNEY 


NE of the most common and 

at the same time most un- 
necessary ailments in America 
today is “neighbor trouble.” It 
has become a rarity to find an 
individual or a family that does 
not suffer from this “disease” 
in the field of human relations. 

To prove that there are neigh- 
borly people in the country — 
if such proof is necessary—and 
to show that a neighborly help- 
ing hand can be extended in a 
time of need, the following little 
items, culled from here and 
there around the nation, are pre- 
sented: 

After he lost a leg in a mo- 
torcycle accident, Jack Evans, of 
Salem, Ore., faced the loss of his 
cycle delivery service. However, 
without waiting for him to ask, 
fifteen of his neighbors stepped 
in and operated the business for 
him until he recovered .. . 

When a $55,000 fire destroyed 
his place of business in New Par- 
is, Pa., Harry Findley was about 
ready to give up. It was the 
second time that fire had gutted 
his shop. In a_ spontaneous 
movement, 500 of his fellow- 
townsmen chipped in labor, mon- 
ey and materials to help him re- 
build his farm machinery repair 
establishment ... 


When Charles Russell, a farm- 
er near Weare, N.H., suffered 
severe burns in a fire that de- 
stroyed his farm, seventeen of 
his neighbors donated skin to 
help save his life... 

In Boylston, Mass., Mrs. Isa- 
belle Bunikis and her two sons 
were disheartened when a fire 
destroyed their modest home — 
but within four days friends and 
neighbors had completed a new 
home for them... 

Walter Southward, of Circle- 
ville, O., was understandably 
worried when he had to leave his 
farm for hospital treatment. 
When he returned he found that 
neighbors had picked his 65 
acres of corn and planted 65 
acres in wheat... 

Ralph Fiske, of Tunbridge, 
Vt., had a sample of the good 
neighbor policy in action when 
he was confined to bed with an 
illness. Thirty-five neighbors 
arrived and in a short time piled 
twelve cords of wood in his 
woodshed and performed other 
necessary chores... 

Nothing earth - shattering 
about these half-dozen items, it 
is true. The only thing they 
prove is that there are good 
neighbors—especially when help- 
ing hands are needed. 


Careless 


Not lazy but lonely 


ALBERTA SCHUMACHER 


SHE certainly is a poor house- 

keeper,” my friend said as 
we left the woman’s home. We 
had called to solicit funds for a 
charity drive. 


“Maybe there’s a reason,” I 
said defensively, “for it struck 
me as ungrateful to make a com- 
ment about a woman who had 
just contributed to the cause for 
which we were working. After 
all, we called without her invi- 
tation. She seemed quite glad 
to have company,” I said, at- 
tempting to change the subject. 


“Yes,” my friend agreed. 
“That one remark she made was 
rather odd. It gave me the im- 
pression she isn’t in the habit of 
having callers. Of course, she’s 
old,” 

“I thought she seemed down- 
right lonesome,” I said. “That’s 
why I promised her I would call 
on her one of these days soon 
for purely friendly reasons. I 
liked the woman.” 

Yes, I liked her, but the days 
slipped by with their endless 
routine of things to be done, and 
it was a good six weeks before 
I finally made that promised 
call. I assure you it did not make 
me one bit of difference one way 


or the other—I liked the woman, 
and I didn’t give a snap of my 
little finger what the inside of 
her house looked like—but the 
change was so evident no one 
could help noticing, interested or 
not. It was scrubbed and pol- 
ished to a glow that could not 
escape my attention. 


Well, before the afternoon 
was over, the woman and I had 
become quite good friends. We 
had progressed to the point of 
putting aside mere social veneer 
and talking in the sincere, down- 
to-earth way achieved quickly 
only by men as a rule, or by wo- 
men who are particularly con- 
genial. 


“You know,” she said when 
she brought the tray with the 
cookies, “you got me out of a rut 
when you said you would call 
sometime in the future. I had 
grown downright careless about 
my housekeeping, living here by 
myself. No one ever came to see 
my house. Then all these weeks 
I have been expecting your call, 
I kept things in order just in 
case you might drop in to see 
me.” 


“I know,” I said gently. “I 
understood what was the matter 
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the first time I called. You see, 
a long time ago, when I wanted 
to avoid a careless piling up of 
venial offenses, I had to keep 
the thought in mind that maybe 
even today I would have to face 
God. Since that time I have 
learned the more perfect way of 


keeping my soul in order—grow- 
ing in love for Our Lord.” 

My new friend let her hand 
rest caressingly on the polished 
surface of a table that bore a 
glow that could have been 
achieved only by a labor of love. 
She understood, too! 


The Mass must become better known for what it really is. 
I feel that, through preaching and teaching, this knowledge 
must become widespread throughout the world, in order that 
all people may be helped towards an understanding of what 
the Mass is, what it does, and what is its purpose.—Clare Booth 
Luce. 


“I could have had a whole new winter wardrobe if 
you hadn't spent all that money on income tax!” 


COPYRIGHT 1950 CARTOONS OF .THE-MONTH 


The Family 
Apostolate 


HE BISHOPS SPEAK: “The 

family needs to gather again 
around its hearths and rekindle 
there the fires of religious fervor 
... Study groups concerned with 
preparation for family life 
should be widely encouraged and 
zealously promoted throughout 
our country ... No human so- 
cial influence can compare with 
the family in power to form and 
to direct the individual lives of 
men.” 

FAMILY ForuM INITIATED: 
Ursuline Academy, in New York, 
recently announced the establish- 
ment of a Catholic Family For- 
um. Its purpose is “the promo- 
tion of a holy and wholesome 
family life.” It aims to discuss 
through lectures and _ panels, 
“those principles of Catholic 
teaching, sound philosophy, and 
correctly applied social and psy- 
chological sciences, which relate 
to the family.” 

The announcement of its first 
series of lectures contains such 
titles as the following: Mar- 
riage; Its Nature and Obliga- 
tions; Making the Home a Place 
to Stay in; Your Child and 
You; 


Religious Education in 


the Home. It will also sponsor 
family retreats. 

FAMILY CALENDAR: The Rev. 
John T. Callahan, Director of 
Family Life and of the Council 
of Catholic Women, Diocese of 
Rochester, has prepared a very 
useful type of family calendar. 
Several fitting family practices 
are indicated for each month. 
The following are samples: 

January: We plan on Family 
Communion Sunday to celebrate 
the Feast of the Holy Family. 
Many other times this year as 
a group we’ll go to Mass and 
Holy Communion together. 

February: The half dozen 
blessed candles we get on Candle- 
mas day will be burnt this year, 
if or when there’s sickness, or 
storms, for gala occasions too, 
and when we have our Sunday 
night supper. 

August: We try “Family Pic- 
nics,” We always spiritualize | 
birthdays, baptismal days, and 
wedding anniversaries. Our 
Lady’s shrine in our home looks 
lovely with summer flowers for 
the Feast of the Assumption. 

November: We go to the Re- 
quiem High Masses for grand- 
father and grandmother; and 
the dead, dear ones. We pray for 
the priest who baptized us, gave 
us our First Communion and the 
Sisters who taught us. 

Thousands of the calendars 
have been distributed to Catho- 
lic homes. 

FAMILY COMMUNION SUN- 
DAY: For two decades the 
Family Life Bureau of the 
National Catholic Welfare 
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Conference has sought to develop 
the practice of the family mem- 
bers receiving Communion at 
least occasionally as a group. 
Pastors generally showed an in- 
terest, but at times there were 
practical difficulties that stood in 
the way. However, the Feast of 
the Holy Family, which falls 
each year on the Sunday within 
the Octave of Epiphany, gradu- 
ally came to be recognized as a 
particularly suitable occasion for 
such group Communion. In the 
Diocese of Rochester, for in- 
stance, the practice has been 
urged each year, since 1940, by 
the bishop, The Most Rev. James 
E. Kearney, and it has proved a 
great success. 

Presently, the Dioceses of 
Brooklyn and Hartford are giv- 
ing the practice special atten- 
tion. In some Dioceses other 
features are added on the Feast 
of the Holy Family. In the Dio- 
ceses of Reno and Galveston, the 
renewal of the marriage vows 
and recitation of the pledge to 
Christian marriage were recom- 
mended this year. These two, 
practices, however, are much 
more universal in mid-lent. Hun- 
dreds of parishes observe them 
annually on the Wednesday even- 
ing which marks the closing ses- 
sion of the National Catholic 
Conference on Family Life. 


Another beautiful practice 
that had been somewhat on the 
wane, but is now rapidly coming 
into its own again, is that of the 
blessing of children on the Feast 
of the Holy Innocents. 


WOMEN POINT THE WAY: The 
Chicago Archdiocesan Council of 
Catholic Women has developed 
an extensive program in the field 
of the family apostolate. Because 
of the recent statement of the 
bishops, the The Child: Citizen 
of Two Worlds, it is presently 
placing special emphasis on child 
training. The Council’s discus- 
sion club committee is sugges- 
ting materials on domestic vir- 
tues, religious education, train- 
ing in chastity, health, recrea- 
tion, and citizenship. 


The Council states in a recent 
release of its news service which 
is sent to Parish Sunday Bul- 
letins throughout the archdio- 
cese: “The program contem- 
plates small groups learning to- 
gether, and making application 
through suggested practices car- 
ried out within the hone circle. 
Mothers of very small children 
who are unable to attend meet- 
ings of organized groups will 
find that the materials are suit- 
able for private reading as well.” 


FAMILY LIFE CONFERENCE: 
Each year a large national 
family life conference is spon- 
sored by the Family Life Bureau 
of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. For 1951 _ this 
gathering will be convened at St. 
Louis, March 5-7. Its program 
will contain topics of interest to 
parents, pastors, teachers, young 
folks, and leaders of organiza- 
tions interested in family life 
activities. Speakers will be 
drawn from the best talent the 
Church has in the field. 


Heart To Heart 


with Children 


Sister M. Marcellita Schoenle, 


Talks 


O.S.F. 


ON February 7, Lent begins. 

We know that the Catholic 
Church sets aside this time of 
the church year as a special time 
for prayer and penance. Yes, 
prayer and penance. 

These two words are very. im- 
portant. Very often we hear the 
exact words of an important 
person quoted word for word. 
Well, these very important 
words were spoken by the most 
important person who was ever 
created—our Blessed Mother. 

Everytime the Blessed Virgin 
appeared, She asked us to do 
penance and to pray—and unless 
we did, “terrible things” would 
happen. 

Today we are still struggling 
and fighting. It looks as though 
we have not obeyed our Blessed 
Mother’s requests. We haven’t 
prayed—we haven’t made sacri- 
fices. 

Do you think our Blessed 
Lady included boys and girls in 
this plea? Yes, I am very sure 
she did. It is sin that is causing 
the troubles in the world today. 
War is a punishment for sin. We 
are all sinners, therefore, we are 
included in this request for 
prayers and penances. So, boys 
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and girls it’s up to you to help 
shoulder your part of the re- 
sponsibility placed on all of us. 

You have studied in History 
how wars were won by different 
methods of warfare. This time 
it’s different. This time all the 
guns and ammunition and the 
atom bomb too, could be tossed 
into the ocean if everyone in the 
United States would become war- 
riors of our Blessed Lady and 
carry—and use—as their only 
weapon a Rosary to win a just 
peace. 

To you this may seem as a 
very easy method of warfare. 
And it is. Every man, woman, 
and child should be able to take 
“time out” for only ten minutes 
each day and pray the Rosary. 
Think how many lives would be 
saved, young lives, who must an- 
swer the call to arms and fight 
for God and his country. 

It is so hard to understand 
why we do not want to accept 
the “Peace Plan of our Heavenly 
Mother.” It’s such a beautiful 
and simple plan—a plan which 
knows no strategy or unreliable 
peace negotiations. 

At any rate, let’s hope that 
all of the Catholic girls and boys 
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HEART TO HEART TALKS WITH CHILDREN 


in the United States will bew 
their heads and say yes to these 
two things our Lady asks of us. 
Let’s hope that every girl and 
boy will decide to join in an “all- 
out” program of prayer and pen- 
ance during this holy season of 
Lent. Wow? By praying the 
rosary everyday and by promis- 
ing to make sacrifices. 


Sometimes the word “sacri- 
fice” scares people. They imme- 
diately think of something big 
which must be done in order to 
be considered a sacrifice. But 
really this isn’t true. Here are 
a few examples: 


Our Lord requires each of us 
to avoid sin and everything 
which may lead us into sin. This 
means a sacrifice for us. For 
boys and girls it is sometimes a 
sacrifice to keep from telling a 
lie. It is so hard for some chil- 
dren to be truthful, to always 
own up to the truth. Yet, to be 
truthful is making a sacrifice 
to avoid a sin because it’s a sin 
to tell a lie. So, every time you 


tell the truth even though it 


hurts, you can count it as a sac- 
rifice for our Lady’s Peace 
Plan. 

Another way of making sac- 
rifices during Lent would be do 
our daily duties the very best we 
can. To always follow the teach- 
er’s instructions, to try to be 
attentive even when you don’t 
feel like it, to get your home- 
work at night instead of copy- 
ing from your friend the next 
morning, to respect the rules 
and regulations of the school— 
all these things may require a 
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sacrifice om yceur part and yet, 
while they may seem only tri- 
fling matters, in the sight of 
God, they can be counted as 
golden sacrifices to help put the 
Heavenly Peace Plan into effeet. 


So you see in order to make a 
sacrifice, we don’t have to do 
something impossible or too big 
to tackle. Any little such sacri- 
fice done for God is turned into 
a big reward for Heaven. And 
this is what God likes and asks 
of us. Does it seem unreason- 
able? 


Boys and girls it is only be- 
cause at this writing the world 
seems to grow more upset day 
by day that I am asking these 
two favors of you. As I said 
before, if every boy and girl in 
our cherished land promised to 
do this for forty days, think of 
all the thousands and thousands 
of rosaries and sacrifices which 
would ascend to Heaven every 
day asking Our Lady to keep 
Her promise now and give us 
peace. 


Our Queen of the Rosary wil! 
leve you beeause you listened to 
her. She will bless rou more 
than you can dream of. 

As you read these lines, ¥ hope 
you will be willing and ready ts 
“sign up” as one of Mary's wer- 
riors for the Heavenly Peace 
Plan. With the weapons of the 
rosary and sacrifices you will 
help to gain for this troubled 
world a peace which will be made 
at Heaven’s Court. 

May the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary reward your sacrifices. 


TV AND Rapi0: Television and 
radio programs tend to destroy 
the influence of parental author- 
ity over children, His Eminence 
Francis Cardinal Spellman, 
Archbishop of New York charg- 
ed before a group of 500 jurists 
and state and city officials at a 
recent New York conference. 
“The moving picture has moved, 
indeed,” he said. “It has moved 
from a limited number of public 
theatres to millions of private 
homes where crime stories and 
their horrors add to the infamy 
of the massacre of the inno- 
cents.” 

“Radio and television pro- 
grams should be, and some truly 
are, instructive and inspiration- 
al,” he added. “But many times 
stories heard over the radio, seen 
on television and read in cheap 
publications are merely ribald 
thrillers and have a ruinous ef- 
fect on our children.” 

His Eminence asserted that 
one of the rights “that we as 
American citizens must insist on 
is that each family be supervised 
by a probation officer of his re- 
ligion.” The Cardinal added that 
it was both bold and ignorant of 
any judge, court officer or social 
worker “to berate the distressed 
wife and mother of a large fam- 
ily for the number of children 
she brought into this 
world.” 


GOLD STAR MOTHER HONORED: 
Mrs. John S. Riley, of New York, 
mother of seven children and a 
Gold Star mother, has been 
elected president of the National 
Catholic Conference on Family 
Life. She succeeds Miss Mary 
Callahan, professor of home eco- 
nomics at Notre Dame College, 
South Euclid, Ohio. The an- 
nouncement was made in Wash- 
ington by the Rev. Dr. Edgar 
Schmiedeler, O.S.B., conference 
secretary-treasurer. The mem- 
bership of the organization con- 
sists of Catholic scholars in the 
field of marriage, the family, and 
child care and training, and 
serves as an advisory agency to 
the Family Life Bureau of the 
National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference. 

Mrs. Riley, a long-time mem- 
ber of the conference frequently 
has spoken at its annual meet- 
ings and participated in other 
family life programs. She is the 
author of “Common Sense for 
Mothers,” and a contributor to 
The Family Digest. In 1948 she 
was the recipient of the annual 
award for noteworthy work in 
the field of Family Catholic Ac- 
tion, given by the Family Life 
Bureau, N.C.W.C. 

THE ‘FIGHTING 69TH’: The 
Fighting 69th, movement for the 
Nation’s teen-agers, renewed its 
pledge to “live and fight for the 
ideals of the sixth and ninth 
Commandments” on the eve of 
the Feast of the Immaculate 
Conception. Members of the or- 
ganization in United States, 
Canada, Alaska, and Hawaii 
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promised to further their efforts 
by “cultivating a strong per- 
sonal devotion to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus and the Imma- 
culate Heart of Mary.” 

His Holiness Pope Pius XII, 
bestowed his special blessing on 
the Fighting 69th in June. The 
Holy Father also expressed his 
great consolation that the group 
had adopted St. Mary Goretti as 
Patroness on the day of her can- 
onization. 

MOTHER, 104, AT SON’s JUBI- 
LEE: A golden wedding anniver- 
sary attended by the groom’s 
104-year-old mother was ob- 
served at Fresno, California, re- 
cently in St. Theresa’s Church. 
The mother, Dona Albina Arri- 
eta de Gallegos, came to Fresno 
from Los Angeles to attend the 
jubilee of her son Albert de Gal- 
legos, 75, and her daughter-in- 
law, Angela Rivas de Gallegos, 
68, which was also witnessed by 
their seven children, 20 grand- 
children, and 10 great-grand- 
children. 

MOTHERS OF RELIGIOUS: An 
association of mothers of priests 
and Religious has been formed 
at Aleppo, Syria, as 200 attended 
a meeting. The association will 
make it possible for the mothers 
to assist in the work of their 
sons and daughters. Expansion 
to Cairo and Alexandria is plan- 
ned. How about the United 
States? Priests’ mothers have 
never been organized on any na- 
tional scale here. 

CHANGE STATE DIVORCE LAWS: 
Dr. Harriet 8. Daggett, profes- 


sor of law at Louisiana State ~ 
University, who, although a non- 
Catholic, was one of the speakers 
at the 1950 convention of the 
New Orleans Archdiocesan 
Council of Catholic Women, in 
mid-December, took her plea for 
revisions in the Louisiana di- 
vorce laws before the Young 
Men’s Business Club of New Or- 
leans. At the ACCW convention 
she urged that organizations of 
Catholic and non-Catholic women 
get behind efforts to change the 
laws, the changes to include a 
two-year “cooling off” period. 


At a luncheon meeting of the 
Young Men’s Business Club Dr. 
Daggett urged revisions of the 
law to “clear the records of filth, 
fraud, and indecency and to pro- 
vide a real chance for reconcilia- 
tions.” She proposed that the 
law be changed so that couples, 
who intend to qualify for divorce 
by living apart two years, be re- 
quired to file notice of their in- 
tentions. This, she said, would 
eliminate fraud on the part of 
witnesses, and there would be 
less bitterness and less necessity 
for lurid testimony sometimes 
brought out when divorces are 
sought on other grounds. 

SMART, But Not SINFUL: 
Man’s future to a large extent 
lies in the hands of modern girls, 
the Rev. John Goodear, pastor of 
St. Joseph’s Church, Stockport, 
Cheshire, told a parish Young 
Worker’s rally. “They have the 
vocation to raise once more the 
standard of Christian purity in 
a pagan world.” Urging girls to 
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dress modestly, Bishop John 
Murphy of Shrewsbury told 
them to “be smart as you like, 
but don’t be sinful.” 


In the United States the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Mothers 
has distributed great numbers 
of copies of a leaflet entitled, 
“Modern, but Modest,” inculcat- 
ing the same idea. 


BISHOPS DEFY MARRIAGE 
Epict: The Austrian Bishops’ 
conference, just concluded, has 
made an announcement of the 
greatest fundamental import- 
ance. Pointing to the fact that 
the marriage law introduced in 
Austria under the German oc- 
cupation, and unaccountably still 
in foree, is contrary to Divine 
law because it prohibits Church 
weddings unless preceded by a 
civil marriage ceremony, the 
Bishops have authorized the 
clergy to disregard this stipula- 
tion. Each case, however, where 
the sacramental blessing is 
deemed desirable before a civil 
ceremony, must be submitted for 
a Bishop’s approval. 


This means that not the indi- 
vidual priest but the Bishop 
himself takes the legal responsi- 
bility for disregarding the law 
and faces prison in defense of 
religious freedom. It is to be ex- 


pected that the state will negoti- 
ate with the Hierarchy, the lat- 
ter not denying the state’s right 
to demand civil ceremony, but in- 
sisting that the bestowal of the 
marriage Sacrament cannot be 
subordinated to state control. 
Rota Sues For DEFAMATION: 
The Sacred Roman Rota has 
brought a second legal action 
within a year against leftist 
newspapers. This time the ac- 
tion is against the leftist Social- 
ist Party organ, Avanti, of Rome, 
for a cartoon and caption insinu- 
ating that the Rota virtually de- 
spoils financially those who pre- 
sent cases for its decision. Many 
of the cases that come before 
the Rota are marriage cases. 
IRELAND’S HOUSING PLAN: A 
new social experiment designed 
to relieve the housing shortage 
has been inaugurated in County 
Kerry, Ireland. Officials hope the 
plan will stimulate earlier mar- 
riages and thus help solve one of 
Ireland’s major problems, 
brought on by the lack of ade- 
quate housing. The county coun- 
cil is permitted to make loans 
for the building of houses to 
farmhands, laborers, tradesmen 
and others. Older persons are 
eligible if they agree to give up 
their existing homes upon the 
marriage of a son or daughter. 


Is every man a potential Catholic? Yes, if all men are 
seeking three things—truth, love, and life—even when they 
seem to be seeking them in the labyrinthine ways of falsehood. 
If not, Our Lord would not have said, “Go ye into the whole 
world and preach the gospel to every creature.”—Clare Booth 
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A selection of ‘best sellers’ about 


The Spirit of Marriage, 20c 
The Prenuptial Investigation, 25c 
A White Courtship, 20c 
Boy Meets Girl, 10c 
Falling In Love, 10c 
Does That Man Love You?, 10c 
Shall | Marry a non-Catholic?, 10c 
So You Think You're in Love, |10c 
Marriage & the Catholic Church, 20c 
Christian Marriage, 30c 
Marriage: Catholic or Mixed?, 10c 
Is the Church Woman's enemy?, 10c 
So You'd Like to Get Married, 20c 
Until Death Do Us Part, 10c 
Training in Chastity, 10c 
Aids to Purity, 10c 
Home Wreckers, 20c 
Your Wedding Ring, 20c 
Emotions—Helps to Happiness, 20c 


Regular 
Book List 
Value is $3.15 


Our Sunday Visitor, Inc. 


Book Department Huntington, Indiana 
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Lent starts February 7th this Year 
PROFIT SPIRITUALLY 


with these valuable book aids 


[] The Seven Last Words. Meditate rev- 
erently, assisted by Msgr. Fulton J 
Sheen. 10c each. $4 per 100. 


(] The Life of Jesus. An inspiring, de- 
votional book, well illustrated and 
paper bound. $1 each. $43 per 100. 


(1 Novena Holy Hour. Get more out of 
. every service with this handy manual. 
15c each. $7.50 per 100. 


(i. The Way of the Cross. This Scriptural 
Edition is recommended for public 
and private devotions. 19¢ each. 
$4 per 


_] Forgiven. The full meaning of repen- 
tance and God's forgiveness. 10c 
each. $4.00 per 100. 


(J The Sacred Heart: Why Honor it? A 
splendid explanation for all to read. 
10c each. $4 per 100. 


(j That Backward Collar. Learn more 
about the priest’s side of religion. 
"Very good, interesting reading. 10c 
each. $4 per 100. 


{[] What the Mass Means. Understand 
fully the real meaning, to help you 
attend Mass more reverently. 35c 
each. $16 per 100. ; 


(1 Three Hours’ Agony. Have your own 
copy for devotions on Good Friday. 
Ideal for reverent meditation. 25c 
each. $10 per 100. 


Check your preference. 


Includes postage. Regular $4.00 value! 


HUNTINGTON, 


(J Mysteries of the Rosary. Do you re- 
member them? Refresh your mem- 
ory and meditate properly on each 
one. 10c each. $4 per 100. 


(1) A Guide for Confession. Get the hab- 
it of using this handy manual to 
make each confession complete. 10c 
.each. $4 per 100. 


() Communion Prayers for Everyday. A 
group of refreshing new prayers and 
devotions for everyday use. 10c 
each. $4 per 100. 


(-) Little Prayers with Plenary Indul- 
gences. One of the handiest, most 
valuable pamphlets you will ever 
own! 10c each. $4 per 100. 


(_) Father Smith Instructs Jackson. A 
complete refresher-course the 
Catholic faith, in popular question- 
and-answer form. Ideal for convert 
reading. $1 each. $42 per 100. 


{j God’s World of Tomorrow. Look into 
the future, into eternity, as you en- 
joy this po>sular pamphlet. 20c each. 
$8 per 100. 


j Short Prayers for Busy People. Carry 
it in your pocket or purse. You'll 
want to use it many times each cay. 
10c each. $4 per 100. 


(] The Queen of Seven Swords. Msgr. 
Sheen’s meditations provide many, 
many moments of serious devotion. 
10c each. $4 per 100 


Then send this ad as your order blank 
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